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PREFACE. 



A HE following pages are a compilation from 
manuscript observations, which the author has 
been in the habit of making, for some years, on 
the various works it has been his lot to meet 
with. It never appeared to him a legitimate 
expenditure of time, that so many writers in the 
learned languages should be perused, merely for 
the purpose of admiring or imitating their ele- 
gance of style, their originality of thought, or the 
glowing splendor of their genius. Both at home 
and abroad, therefore, he has aimed at connecting 
a nobler object with the study of the classics : 
and availing himself of the usefiil labours of 
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\ Gale, Owen, Godwyn, Vossius, Stillingfleet, 
^ ^<Lt- / Bochart, and Bryant, he conceived tRat con- 
siderable and important evidence might be 
extracted from profane antiquity, in favour of 
Divine Revelation. It is true, perhaps, that 
no such testimony is needed, as the holy scrip- 
tures contain abundant internal evidence of their 
genuineness and authenticity. Yet the employ- 
ment may not be deemed unusefal, which con- 
tributes something, in however humble a manner, , 
to the augmentation of the already iimiimerable . 
proofs, that the bible is the book of God^ bearing 
OBL every page the stamp of inspiratioki. 

% 

Should the presewt design' prove an adceptabfe 
one> another vohnme, on soime future oecasiorv, 
may be added^ respecting the history given b^ 
Mose» (not psurtiGulaply of the deluge, as thaft k^s 
beeU' so ably exhansted, but) oS the various cir- 
ciHsai^taiices^ subsequent to the dilu'^ian pepioid^ 
This will account for the following intiroductbry 
.db(»epvatieni» taking rather a wider range, than 
merely th6 pore^eut subject Would have rendered 
necessary. 
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PREFACE. VU 

Since the completion of this treatise, Mr. . 
Fabers three quarto volumes on the Origin of 
Pagan Idolatry, have been put into the hands of 
the author ; who was agreeably surprised at find- 
ing several of the sentiments in that erudite 
work, corresponding with his own. Yet, con- 
sidering all the circumstances, he does not con- 
ceive the present undertaking to be superseded 
by the superior merits of that noble, and laborious, 
but unfortunately less accessible publication. 

Son^e of the piruiciples laid down in the course 
of the ensuing dissertation, may possibly appear . 
too often repeated. The writer has doubtless 
done much for which an apology is necessary; 
but he ventures to conclude his preface, with a 
passage from that prefixed to the Hierozoicon 
by its incomparably ingenious author, whom he 
has sometimes attempted (magno intervallo) to 
follow through the fields of learning; stylum 
qvod attinety nemo a nobis eocpectet mellitos ver- 
borum glohuhs^ et dicta qitasi sesamo et papavei^e 

sparsa ; 

» • 

Oruari res ipsa negat, contcnta docere 
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Page 26, line from the top 4, for tmoer, read Imper. 
Page 164, ditto 1, AU^fntm, read Aimkaim 
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xN the early ^t^c^jfj^ei^pps^d, there hap- 
pened certain events so momentous in their 
nature, and so important in their results, as to 
attract the attention of all who lived upon the 
earth at that time; and in consequence, they 
became objects of attention ever afterwards. 

The traditionary history of each of these 
wonderful occurrences descended from genera- 
tion to generation, and however from distance 
of time, and other causes, it might vary in 
minor particulars, retained always its most 
striking features. At length a divine revelation 
was given, perfect of course in all its parts, and 
be,™g « every Ho. the i,np.«, of it. A1- 
mighty Author. This signal favour of provi- 
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dence was appropriated to one peculiar people; 
and for the wisest reasons, other nations were 
left destitute of so unspeakable a blessing. 
Yet every tribe, in the meanwhile, preserved, 
with the most religious reverence, its own ac- 
counts of what had happened in past ages; 
and these various traditions, as gathered from 
the best writers of antiquity, being found to 
-: '• .PQ^<^^:^ striking agreement in their main 
• ' • •btftlitie;*with the inspired history, aflTord singu- 
., : :/. y: : rla^ bpt.kaportant proof of its genuineness and 

authenticity. 
v^ What a learned author has remarked respect- 
ing the traditions of the deluge, and its subse- 
quent circumstances, will apply to almost all 
others. " It is observable, that the further we 
go back the more vivid the traces of the truth 
appear, especially in those countries which 
were nearest the scene of action. But the 
reverse of this would happen, if the whole 
were originally a fable. The history would 
not only be less vndely diffused, but the more 
remote our researches, the less light we should 
obtain^ and however we might strain our sight, 
th^ objects would by degrees grow faint, and 
^ the scene terminate in clouds and darkness. 
Besides this, there would not be that corres- 
poudence and hartnony in the traditionf^ of 





different natioiis» ' which we see so plainly to 
dabsist: This could dot be the result of chance, 
but must necessarily have arisen from the same 
history, being universally acknowledged."* 

The report of any extrftof'dinary fact must 
have arisen from some quarter or other; and 
when or wheresoever it was first published, the 
relation of it would naturally excite curiosity in 
the first hearers, and lead them diligently to 
inquire into the truth of it. Now if they had 
discovered that the report was false, or ground- 
less, the history would have been immediately 
discredited, and the narrsLtor and his narrative 
been no more heard of. But when traditions .^Lr^ 
are foUpd to prevail universally, we may feel 
morally pertain that the events to which they 
refer did ac^tually happen ; and though these 
oral and uninsp^ed accounts may differ in sub- 
ordinate details, more or less from the inspired 
and true dne^ confessedly prior to them all, we 
ms^y assert of the rekitors of them what Scaliger 
has said of the Greek historians: **that they 
ought rather to be pitied for not having had the 
advantage of more authentic antiquities and 
records to set them exactly right, than to forfeit 
, their authority for such 4^\mtion9^ from the 

• 

* Bryant's Analys. Ancient MythdI. rbl. Hi. p. 43S. 
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trath of the story, as render their confirmation 
of the sacred history much stronger, because 
much less to be suspected, than if they agreed 
with it in every circumstance," — so that the 
▼ery inconsistencies of heathen history are thus 
made to bear an unwilling witness to the truth, 
and perfection of the account given by Moses.* 
It may be proper to offer a few observations, 
by way of introduction, on the causes of that 
mixture and confusion of traditionary memo- 
rials, which is found to exist throughout mytho- 
logy. Sometimes traditions relating originally 
to one personage, are attributed to another, or 
even to two or three different characters; or, 

1r v.«vi s. * Catcott on die Deluge, pp. 76, 79. And to this may be 
addody Bishop Huet's argument of common consent, after the 
manner of Aristotle. "Quae plurium ergo demerentur fidem, 
miyoiique omnhim admittuntur consensu, clariora ea esse et 
certiora fatendum est Adeo ut quod de probabilibus diiit 
Aristoteles, de veris merito dici possit, vera nempe esse, ra 
ioKowra ff-affiv ri toiq irXetoroc^, ri toiq troi^diQ, Kat tovtoiq, ri \ 

rote vaoiy, ri toiq ^-Xciffroic, ri roic fiaXiora yvupifwic, xai 
cy3o(oic« Arist Topic, lib. i. cap. 1. Nam cum ait, yera 
«••• fd ^i* avrSiv c^^^vra rriv ircffT^cy nempe apud homines 1^ 

fidem habere vult Quae igitur apud plures homines habe- 
bunt fidem, veriora esse necesse est. — Dem. Evang. Pnef. 
p. 6. To the same purpose, Joseph, hb. i. contra Apion. 
Cicero Tuso. Qusest lib. i. Omnium consensns natune vox 
•at And Seneca's Epist 117; Apud nos veritatis argnmentum 
«at aliquid ommbus yideri. 
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on the coDtrary, the histories of several persons, 
famous in antiquity, are all crowded together, 
and one hero or prophet is made the exclusive 
actor of the whole.* 

It should be remembered, in the first place, 
that the distance of the period, in which some 
of the earlier transactions recorded in sacred 
Scripture, took place, is from us immense, and 
therefore it would be absurd to look for entire 
consistency in the uninspired accounts of those 
transactions. There were probably no writings 
anterior to the time of Moses, and even the 
invention (if it may so be called) of letters 
themselves, appears to have its origin and date 
from Mount Sinai. The tables of the law were ^ 
there written with the finger of God; and 
EuQolemus, together with other gentile writers, 
confirms the fact, that Moses was the first / 
instrument of conveying to the world the inesti- v 
mable art of representing ideas by visible cha- 
racters, and giving to language itself a durability 
before unknown. 

Until this memorable era, and indeed among 

' most nations for a long time after, hieroglyphics 

were among the principal means of preserving 

* The most ancient mythologisU teem, in a measure, to >^' 
have been aware of thia.— Pbomut de Nat, Deo. apud 
Gale, p. S7. et al. 
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history ; these being moreover accompani^ hy 
oral traditions then extant, and acknoivledged 
to be true by the tiniTersal assent of mankind. 
Whenever these in any respect failed, recourse 
was then alone had to the figurative emblems, 
painted perhaps on the v^alls of a temple, to 
which, having been committed many ages 
before, there must necessarily have been after- 
wards some difference of opinion as to their 
exact signification. All this materially assisted 
to confound and render obscure what was at 
first simple, consistent, and easy to be under- 
stood. Under such disadvantageous circum- 
stances therefore, we have every reason to 
be thankful for that body of traditionary evi« 
dence which yet exists, and bears so powerful 
a testimony to sacred truth. 

Another source of confusion has been the 
similarity observable between some of the dis- 
tinguishing events of very early ages. Nor is 
this similarity to be at all wondered at, for 
under the providential economy of Jehovah, all 
were but as so many types or figures of one 
far greater event of overwhelming importance, ' 
to which every nation under heaven, in propor- 
tion to the light with which it had been fevored, 
was looking forward. Thus, between the 
first formation of the universe, and the diluvian 
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era,* the parallel is striking. Tii the beginning 
God created out of nothing the chaos, a ynld, 
confiised, and undigested mass of matter, with 
a spirit,t breath, or wind moving upon the face 
of the waters. Such also was the state of the 
world during the deluge, as is evident from the 
history of Moses, and the testimony of the 
earth's whole surface from the lowest valley to 
the summit of the highest mountain. Noah 
and his wife may be said to answer to Adam 
and Eve, as they were the first pairs of man- 
kind in the antediluvian and postdiluvian 
worlds. There is an analogy also between 
their families, both as to the number and 
natures of their children. Ham, Shem, and 
Japheth may be compared vnth the Cain, Abel, 
and Seth of our first parents. The household 
of the former, awe-struck with the calamity of 
the deluge, lived in comparative tranquillity 
and happiness with their father, before the 

* See this further illustrated by Catcott, in his interesting 
Treatise on the Deluge. 

t nn Gen. i. 2. Air in motion, a breeze, breath, wind; 
sense, vii. The Holy Spirit, or Spirit of God, whose agency 
in the spiritual world is in Scripture, represented to us by that 
of the air ib the natural. — Parkhurst's Heb. Lex. See John 
iii. 8. And compare Gen. i. 2. with yiii, 1. The word in 
the Hebrew is the same in both places, nn. 
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mig^ration of maakiDd; and ia so far as this^ 
was the case, their situatioD answered to the 
peace and repose which man had once enjoyed 
in paradise. A similar blessing was pronounced 
both on Adam and Noah, and before the 
descendants of the latter multiplied, the fierce- 
ness of the wild animals emerging from the 
ark, was doubtless restrained, or otherwise the 
eight* who were preserved in the same vessel 
with them, would have presently fallen a sacri- 
fice to their natural rage or hunger. Here, 
therefore, the parallel is observed again of the 
harmony between man and the brute creation, 
existing first in Eden, and afterwards in Arme- 
nia, where Noah and bis sons settled on the 
retiring of the waters.f 

Y * It is a very remarkable fact, that there was a town at the 
foot of MoDDt Ararat, said to haye been built by Noah, 
called Thamaoim or Tshaminim, which name signifies *' The 
Dght" The region round about had the same appellation, 
as also the mountain oo which the ark rested. Ebn Patri- 
vt ^ !» cius writes, *^vocatur autem hodie terra Themanim." In 
another place, he adds, "Cumque egressi essent, urbem 
extrOxenint, quam Themanim appellarunt, juxta numerum 
suum> quasi dicas, Nos octo sumus !" vol. i. pp. 40 and 43. 
▼ide Calmet. Bochart Geog. Sacra. Phaleg. p. 20. 

t This parallel of one ancient tradition being compared 
with another, may be carried to a surprising extent. Thus, 
between the history of Noah and Moses, as there is in some 
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c Another cause of perplexity has been from 
the, prevailiog practice amongst every nation, of 
adding to their own native histories, all or 
mjiny traditions of important events, which 
regarded equally the whole human race. The 
credit often of these, each separate colony is 
found to have appropriated to its own more 
immediate ancestors ; and hence it will be seen 
that accounts of paradise, of Noah, and the 
de^e, were limited by the heathen to this or 
that country, without any regard to the actual 
site of the event, or its history ; and very often, 
as might be fairly expected, these accounts 
came to be mixed up with foreign and extra- 
neous circumstances, and were varied according 
to the prejudices of each particular people. 
Especially is tliis the case vvith regard to memo- 
rials of paradise, the cherubim, and the creation 
of the world ; which, as they could only come 
to the knowledge of the postdiluvians through 
the hands of Noah and his family, we generally 
find all confounded with the deluge, and 
described as happening nearly about the same 
period. The case of the ancient gentile writers 



points a great similarityy so the traditions relating to these 
grjeat characters are proportionably intermixed, and con- 
fused. 
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may be compared t6 that of the traveller look- 
ing back upon a range of mountains, over which 
he passed during the night : he se6s them now, 
but at a distance, with some rising behind and 
over the tops of others, but all appearing in the 
prospect as blended together. Now none, as 
was observed before, coilld have instructed the 
gentiles as to the forms of those mysterious 
beings who guarded the way to the garden of 
Eden and the Tree of Life, except those «^ht 
persotis who had seen what existed previous to 
the flood, add gave thoise descriptions of them, 
which were afterwards handed down from 
generation to generation of their posterity. 
Hence, very frequently, compotmd figures of 
animals came to be worshipped by idolaters, as 
types of the Baalim,* who were in fact none 

* Particularly winged figures, for these certainly tod^ their 
rise from corrupted traditions of the Cherubim. A good 
illustration ot this will be found in the Egyptian representa- 
tions of the god Cn^ph. *' Cneph pingebatur ab Egyptiis 
supra caput habens itrtpoy ^'atrCSxiovimpov alam significat. 
Huet Dem. Byang. p^ 141. The Cherubim were undoubt* 
edly winged, and they dwelt before Eden in a tent or taber* 
nacle, called in the Hebrew, Shechinah; hence Hrepov; 
arfci}vi|. Suidas. The Very word f\y^ Cneph, and its plural, 
will be found used for the wings of the Cherubim m Exodus 
xtv. 20. xxxvii. 9. 1 Kings vi. 24* Wings are also attri- 
buted in Scripture to the true God, in allusion, doubtless, to 
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Qthtf than their o^n dmfied ancestors;* and 
to<>theni als6 the saicred gardens, called Para- 
disic were consecrated. Let us now.aiiter 
more fully upon the subject under considera- 
tion. The scriptui^al account of the scene and 
circumstances attendant upon the fall of. man, 
is as follows :-^ 

The Lard Gad planted a garden eastward in 

Eden; and there He put the man wham He had 

farmed. And out af the graund made the Lard 

Gad ta grow every tree that is pleasant ta the 

sight and goad far food; the Tree af Life alsa in 

the wings of the Cherubim. — Ruth ii. 12. Psalm z?ii« 8. 
Ixi. 4. zci. 4* In all these four texts the Targum para- 
phrases the expression by the " Shadow of the Shechinah." — 
Parkburst's Lex. Heb. tox. f\i^. Deos omnes alaios fingebat 
Taautus^ teste Sanchoniathone apud Eusebium, — Pr»p. £Tan. 
lib. i. cap. 10. 

* That is, the Baalim composed the sacred Ogdoas of 
Egypt, and many other countries ; and this Ogdoas was the 
^ fiunily of eight," preserved in the ark, from the deluge. 
They were often represented by other types indeed than 
compound animals, though these seem to occur most fre- 
quently. Thus the sun was the emblem of all the gods, and 
of Bel or Baal among the number.'-r-A flaming fire was also ^ 
frequent typical representation, and when looked upon in the 
light of a guard or protedioUf and preserved in a sacred 
Tursis, appears to have derived its origin from the ^ flaming 
sword, which turned every way, to keep the way of the Tree 
of life." Geo.iiL24. 
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the midst of the gardeD, and the tree ^fknauh 
ledge of good and evil. And a river went out 
of Eden to water the garden; and from thence 
it was parted and became into four heads. The 
name of the first is Pison: that is it which 
encompasseth the whole land of HavilaJij where 
there is gold; and the gold of thai land is 
good: there is bdellium and the onyx stone. 
And the name of the second river is Gihon ; the 
same is it that encompasseth the whole land of 
Ethiopia. And the name of the third river is 
Hiddekel; that is it which goeth toward the 
east of Assyria. And the fourth river is 
Euphrates. And the Lord God took the man^ 
and put him into the garden of Eden^ to dress it 
and to keep it. And the Lord God commanded 
the man, sayings Of every tree of the garden 
thou may est freely eat ; but of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evily thou shalt not eat 
of it ; for in the day that thou eatest thereof 
thou shalt surely die. And the Lord God said. 
It is not good that the man should be alone^ I 
will make him an help-meet for him. And out 
of the ground the Lord God formed every beast 
of the fiddj and eveiy fowl of the air ; and 
brought them unto Adam to see what he would 
call them ; and whalsaever Adam called every 
living creature^ that was the name thereof. And 
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Adam gave names to all cdttley and to the /owl of 
the air, and to every beast of the field; hut for 
Adam there was not found an help-meet for him. 
And the Lord God caused a deep sleep to fall 
upon Adam^ and he slept ; and he took one of his 
rihsy and closed up the flesh instead thereof; and 
the rib^ which the Lord God had taken from the 
man. made he a woman^ and brought her unto the 
nUin. And Adam said^ this is now hone of my 
banCf and flesh of my flesh; she shall he called 
woman f because she was taken out of man. There- 
' fore shall a man leave his father and his mother^ 
and shall cleave unto his wifcj and they shall he 
one flesh. And they were both nakedy the man 
and his wife^ and were not ashamed. NO W 
tht serpent was ^more subtle than any beast of 
the field which the Lord God had made ; and 
he said unto the woman^ Yea^ hath God said 
ye shall not eat of every tree of the garden? 
Ahd the wotnan said unto the serpent^ we may 
eat of the fruit of the trees of the garden : hut 
of the fruit of the tree which is in the midst of 
the garden, God hath said^ Ye shall not eat of 
it J neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die. And the 
serpent said unto the woman. Ye shall not surely 
die ; for God doth know, that in the day ye eat 
thereof then your eyes shall be opened^ and ye 
shall be as godSf knowing good and evil. And 
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when the woman saw that the tree was good for 
foodf and that it was pleasant to the eyes, and a 
tree to be desired to make one wise ; she took of 
the fruit thereof, and did eat, and gave also to 
her husband, with her, qnd he did eat. And the 
eyes of them both were opened, and they knew 
that they were naked: and they sewed ^g leaves 
together, and made themselves aprons. And 
they heard the voice of the Lord God walking in 
the garden in the cool of the day ; and Adam and 
his wife hid themselves from the presence of the 
Lord God, amongst the trees* of the garden. 
And the Lord God called unto Adam, and said 
unto him. Where art thou? And he said, I 
heard thy voice in the garden ; and I urns cfraid, 
because I was naked; and I hid myself And 
he said, Who told thee that thou wast naked? 
Hast thou eaten of the tree, whereof I com- 
manded thee, that thou shouidest not eat ? And 
the man said, the woman whom thou gavest to be 
with mje, she gave me of the tree, and I did eat. 
And the Lord God said unto the woman. What 
is this that thou hast done? And the woman 
said. The serpent beguiled me, and I did eat. 

• * So our veraioii reads it^ but the original Hebrew has it, 
pn xs *pni» which the Septuagint and other translations 
seem to render rightly £v fua^ vt (vXn th irapai€ifrti.^^Gen\ 
iiL^B. '' In die midst of the tree of Paradise.'* 
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Afidthefjord God saidunto the serpent ^ JBecause 
thQu Ikast donfi^ this^ ^hau fU't cursed above, all 
caflhy an4 above every beast of the field : upon 
t kg , belly shalt thou gOy and dtist shalt thou eat 
ail the days of thy life : And 1 will put enmty 
betjween thee and the womanj and betweien thy 
seed and her seed ; it shall bruise thy head^ and 
thou shalt bruise his heel. Unto the woman He 
saidf I will greatly multiply thy sorrow and thy 
conception; in sorrow thou shalt bring forth 
children ; and thy desire shall be to thy husband^ 
and he shall rule over . thee. And unto Adam 
He saidf Because thou hast hearkened unto the 
voice of thy wife^ and hast eaten of the ireCy of 
which I commanded thecy sayingy Thou shalt 
not eat of it ; cursed is the ground for thy sake ; 
in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy 
life ; thorny also and thistles shall it bring forth 
to thee ; and thou shalt eat the herb of the field. 
In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bready 
tiU thou reti^m unto the groundy for out of it 
wast thfm tqken ; for dust thou art and unto 
dust shqlt thou return, ^nd Adam called his 
wifis name Eve ; because she was the mother of 
all living. Unto Adam also and to his mfe did 
the Lord God make coats of skinSy and clothed 
them. And the Lord God said. Behold the 
man is became as on/^^qfu^, tp . Ifnow gihd and 
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evil: and now lest he put forth his hand and 
take also of tlie Tree of lAfe^ and eat ^ and live for 
ever. Therefore the Lord God sent him forth 
from the garden of Eden^ to till the ground 
from whence he was taken. So he drove out the 
man ; and He placed at the east of the "garden 
of Mden^ Cherubim and a flaming sword^ which 
turned every waif to keep the , way of the tree of 
lifer— 

* Gen. iti. 24. ** And the Lord God pv* caused to dwell, 
or placed in a tabernacle, at the east of the garden of Eden, 
the Cherubim." The word pvs here expresses that there 
was a tabernacle (resembling doubtless the Mosaic) in 
which the Cherubim, and emblematic fire or glory, were 
placed from the fall ; (see Wisdom ix. 8. Solomon address- 
ing God in prayer, says : — " Thou hast commanded me to 
build a temple upon thy holy mount, and an altar in the city 
wherein Thou dwellest, a resemblance of the holy tabernacle 
which Thou hast prepared from the beginnina^' Mifitifia 
2KHNH2 ATIAS ijv vponroifiaaag All' APXHi/and which 
perhaps continued* in the believing line'of Seth. Whether 
this same sacred tabernacle was preserved by Noah in the 
ark, and remained in the family of £ber, till the descent of 
the children of Israel into Egypt, and was brought up by them 
from hence, is hard to determine. Certain it is from Exodus 
''>! xxxiit. 79. (compare £xodas xvi. 33, 84. 1 Samuel iv. 8.) 
"S that the Israelites had a tabernacle or tent (see 2 Samuel 
vii. 6.) sacred to Jehovah, . before that erected by Moses ; 
and it appears from Amos v. 26. and Acts vii. 42, that soon 
after the Exodus, the idolaters and apostates had such like- 
wise fov their idols.— Parkhursfs Heb. Lex. vox par. 
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Norn wtbis aocpunt of tlie infipiced hjdtprK^ni 
ther^ appeajT ftmr graad aivd leadiog feature^ 
acGcaap^nijed wkfa saute particular of compa;^ 
Fatjyely njiiip^ iaipoct.. We h^ve . displayed: 
before us the garden of Eden, with; its treeiE^io^ 
the ce^Ar^ too iiuportaiit to be; ever f»rg9t;ten ; 
and the -wiiole watered by. a, VLver, of .which) 
man^ ves|igeE will be discovered ip the meipi^ 
rial^. of mythology : all this ia fOiUy, hp weyer,, 
the seene pf transactiotn^ tke ipost aw^ly. 
interc^tmg of any which b^e^ affected the.race 
of nmi, libe sbaiH^ful defection , fnom their 
covenant qf obedienoe ,ta Qodj . is then laid 
before us in the narrative of t^e faU of oui;. 
first parents, from thek original righteoijisness^ 
whereby they and all their posterity werei 
involved .in the guilt of, sin ; while death av^ 
sorrQMT . entered, the world, together with, the ^ 
necessity of mantial labpur for the futipre su|b- 
sistence of ; the son$ of Adian^, But scarcely is 
this ()^rk sh^de of horror thrown; over the pic- 
ture, wh^fthi^ gloom i^ gilded by the delivery 
of ^l|?^i great pp-omiaei of a future Saviour, 
'' wlip &hquld brui^ tbp s^rp^t's bead ;" conT 
n^ted 1 vrith : whicl^,, is ,al^ , the. jfollo win^ . in^ti);\i- 
tioii of, th^. m3fs^el^ov^^ Ct\eruhi|;iV and the 
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Intimations are also given of man's perfect hap- 
piness and state of intellectual knowledge prior 
to the dreadful Catastrophe of the fall, together 
with the cred.tion of woman, and the institution 
of the marriage state. 

Now if, upon surveying a considerable por- 
tion of heathen mythology, it shall be found 
thai the most ancient religion of the ps^ns 
consisted maitiiy of worship paid in groves, 
gardens, or sacred enclosures, with one or more 
symbols m thb ceditre, identified with tradi- 
tiohary ideas of the Tree of life, and the tree of 
knowledge, which grew ii^ the midst of Eden; 
if there shall be discovered a general notion of 
some blissful ' stdte, wherein mankind once 
lived free from crime and sorrow, and where 
labour was unnecessary to support existence ; 
if, on proceeding further, we find an acknow- 
ledgmetit that mankind fell from this happy 
state, with here and ther^ some obscure intima* 
tioni^ of the circumstances attending such fi^U,' 
and that the image af God, in whidh our pri- 
mary ancestors wftre created, became gradually 
defaced ; if, wherever we turn, some striking 
memorial meets us of a pnqimised Deliverer, 
looked forwjfrd to, who tvas to overthrow the 
great seTjp^t tvhich bad beeen the source of all 
mischiefs happenitig ' to miti ; and if theite 
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several traditions shall be discovered not only 
connected one with another, but with certain 
symbolic, .figures manifestly analogous to the 
cherubic exhibition on the east of Eden; and if, 
throughout the bright galaxy of sacrificial rites 
rand cerenaonies, shining amid the darkness of 
the night of heathenisn^ as it were from one side 
of t^eaven to the other, there shall be tacitly 
recos^nized the necessity, of an. atonement for 
man's sin by the voluntary blood-shedding of 
some pure and propitiatory victim expected to 
be offered: — I say, if all these singular vestiges 
of paradise be found so analogous the one to 
the other, as to appear but parts of one vast 
whole> surely they will J^ allowed to exhibit 
most remarkable collateral proof of the authen- 
ticity^ of this part of the Mosaic history ; and 
that the n^irrative of the inspired penman of the 
pentateuch is at once consistent, genuine, and 
perfect. Let us examine how far this supposed 
mythological testimony to; the truth of what 
Mose» has written^ is. iK^rne out by actual matter 
^ffact. 

It was in paradise that man first enjoyed 
communion with his Maker; and mOst probably 
it was the morning of the first sabbath which 
dawned upon AdUjti. newly created, and awa- 
kening in the midst of Eden, to all i}^\ bliss of 
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inBZBfetmMeaseiMbeace. 'Tk» cfrccuiistfiiice, 

it May be tofQectMed, wasr !Ae reaMn why the 

Sficred MbtetiCBiidilier beeiime freqaeiiliy con- 

tiebted 'wiCk grave and garden wOTSbtp, bo& 

^amoi^sA die^fceUeters IB llie trae God, caid the 

keathen m Htm pttadiMieal ttetiimals, as w4il 

%eMen^m the eomtee of the preseot investiga- 

4ioa« A£ter4he' fsdl of Aran aad his -expnfeioD 

(from paradiaeY Mill dear to hira, Mid all Ms 

/ porteiity, was 'the recollection of Eden* A 

^ deseriptioQ of it was earned down the stoeam 

\ of time, hy ^fradiiions descending frmn one 

genemtion to another; and han^e we find that 

.before temples were ever erected, a sacred 

/ glEU^den, grove, or eiiiclosnre was tlie scene of 

-worsy^.^ It was so 'Common, moreover, flikt 

the cnstom seems to have prevailed throughoiit 

the worid. Tlie Canaanites and Phcemcians 

'wereespecnllyaddicted to the mode of idol- 

^atry atising dlt of these traditions ; and 'from 

' the' Scriptures we learn -how soon tliechfldren 

of Ii^rael apostafe^ed mto the abonanafiotts of 

the natives of the country they conquered. ' It 

\4i ^See4fiMpMMgeu8eiiefea'tfpHy-fir9t«pKde,re«MA- 

"^ ^ ^ *a% iUurtralive of thU ; and to the same effect, TadL Gena. 
cap. ix. Piia. Nat Hist. xiL cap. i. ApuleiiisL Florid* 
(Tacit Ana. xir. Uieroiu ad Jef^nu cap, m— xxzii. 



is not ii]|pQ8!$iJl^le, but th^t at firat.tbey n^igbt in 
som^ mi^aeujBe haye^ been i^duped to thiiB firob 
motiyeaconipara^yely hf^jcoiless^ perceiyiog, hpw , 
ei^tly tb^ GaQi^ti^^b . trad jitions conq^rping 
paradiaef qpi^cid^d /lyitl^ and.wgre proofs of 
tb^e trutb and qoi^sigt^p^ of tbeir own, reyela- 
tipfli^ Qpyr^A'^^ tl^^ a^m^e SQQn became fl^rant; 
-T-tbQyqiuticyy.f^ Lord theh* Qpd, who 

bad pbwjtiad Mdtb ^i o^yp hand th^ garden of 
C^i|,, apf); tbif^.suif^r^d idolatrous worship to 
u^Ui^ bi^1^i;pne,io tJiQir.aiprectiQn^. Thereforp 
thjey ace spoken of, iu the profih^t^ as a people 
Ciomtinu^Ily proyoldug God toaQger, by ^^saeri- 
** ficing in* gardens ;" and it is declared of them, 
that *^they should be ashamed of the oaks 
*^ which they had desired, and confounded for 
*.* the gardens they had chosen." It is evident 
that th<^ or^n of these gardens was some 
paradisaical tradUioo,; for we find from the 
same prophet, that ** they had one tree in the .r.-^ c^ >t.'^'r 



" midst ^^ which must have been planted there, as : " ' \< -T^ 
s^n idolatrous symbol of one or both of those 
^mous trees, which grew in the midst of the 
garden of £den,^ 

Anotber feature connected with these sabred 
enclosures, was an imitation of the cherubic 



i. 29. Ixv. 3. Uvi. 17. See alao Ji^dges iii. 7. 
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ta{>emacle on the east of Ed^u. This> I'appre- 
bend, was the origin of temples,* erected at 
first for the defence and secnrity of the grove 
or garden, as the tent of the Cherubim, with 
the flaming sword, bad been once pitched " to 
" keep the way of the T^ee of Life ;" ^vKaofniv r^v 
olov as the Septuagint has it, sufficiently demon- 
strating the precise meaning of nao^^, which it is 
plain jfrom the whole context, here signifies ^* a 
^ " watch or guard." These imitations of the 

? cherubic tabiernacle appear to baye been origi- 
nally towers,* answering the end at first of pro- 
tection, and afterwards of worship, or very 

* But this shrine of the temple denomioated by the priests 
\ Naocff had its origin fcom Nvci Noac, or Noah, and the vessel^ 
I iQ which he waapreserved. Hence it was, that these shrines 
/ were often found in the form of an ark, or ship ; and we still 
cdl the centre of our churches fAe nant^ from navis. In 
later ages, when from the distance of time, many circum- 
stances relative to a history prior to the deluge were forgot-^ 
ten, the temples themselves seem sometimes .to have been 
built after the fashion of the ark ; as that of Sesostris was at 
Thebes, in Egypt, reared by him m honour of Osiris, which 
/was a title bestowed by the heathen on Noah ; Noic kcli 
] Oertptc icaXfirai. Tzetzes Chiliad. 10 Hist. 835. See the 
t account of this temple in Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. p. 52. The 
/ historian calls it a Mp* The reader will please ever to bear 
; in mind the constant confusioo of diluvian with paradisaic 
r traditions, which exists throughout mythology. — See also 
\ Pausanias, lib. vii. p. 534. 
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frequeatly uDitiDg both these purposes together. 
From a • tradition of the typical fire, " which 
*^ turned every way to keep the way of the Tree { 
.*' of life/' these sacred edifices came to be consi- ) 
:dered as fire itowers, and hence they had the S 
titles of Tar, Tor, Turris, Tursis, Taurdn, and v 
Triton ; all which are derivatives from the / 
Chaldee :>in,Tur, signifying a tower or place of \ 
defence, as also a temple, wherein the sacred 
fire was always kept burning, compounded With 
the radicals Is and On, the former similar to \ 
the Hebrew tt^«, an4 the latter a well-known ] 
title denoting : fire, or the sun. Tursis is evi- 
dently a contraction of Tur-lsis, "the tower or 
" temple of the holy flame;" for Is, when com- i 
pounded with itself and rendered Isis, lueahs ( 
" lightning, or any thing superlatively bright,"* ' 
Now it is remarkable, that in the ancient poets 
and mythologists^ whenever a Tursis is alluded^ 
to^ the builders or inhabiters of it are described 
as having be^a some of those curious charac- 
ters, which were either winged, or said to have 
been compounded of different animals, and 
which certainly were obscure representations 
of the Cherubim. Thus in the Tursis men- 

« 

* Bryant, vol, i. p. 32. 



'^iM^ who was n loompoimd figure, of wkich 
#ie Qpp^r part was a ImiQaii fom, and the 
i6rwer wingoA. A^aan, id the aaaoe author, 
dasMaidiiaitt her aj|poi9lF9phe to Hector, asauves 
%fiin that he shall dwell, ^Niimh: M«Mqp«#r ia the 
ij^ktnda of tiie Messed, iviiiclL<were at ISidbes, 
(fhe Tvpcriir* >KiiX#^v«», «aid t» Jutye been imilt by 
QEeithes asid Amphion, ov by /Zetfaas and Calais, 
and wi^ Ihese wene> iflfrj^gfiniis^ iafenas asf ^' £U 
'^^cafAla podesque peniMtos habnisse fianmtiir, 
'^^cvinei^qiie ooeruleaa qini fwrvio aese usi isuat'' 
llhere is ^a Tursis tiq>oken lOf by iPiodar also, in 
M near a (Matron Wkuoapmyflf, ^aod idle letoooecticNS of 
this^ and others jof theMsame nataine, ^ith fm*a- 
^Hsme traditions, will bet ttose fillip aherwiajbece- 
after, Wjib. regard- to iihe Hwnm at llbdbies, 
, fwei|iay»oveoTer.iieinarl^,tiiatjyb nas QOweoWd 
\ twkhifhe Sphinx, another oomp^Miod figure, (md 
I «a Teirtige of .the 4!?bembini. fionKerer, the 
Tt»sis, in jafter ages, :from being in its / Offigia 
merely a 4ie£Bnoe or protection lOf <be saefled 
' ^ove 4)9 garden, undArthe cifeonwstemees a^ve 
diescribed, greiw at length to be Iheinost impor- 

* Lye, Cassand. ver. 717, 1209, 1273. 
t Hyg. Fab. xiv. and xix. pp. 43—65. 
X Olymp. ii. 128. 
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taoytipoit of> the v¥b(de enoloMm; and; ni- last 
there- come tp; be scarcelj/t wxy, poiiiwi, »t all of 
the conseorated |HiiMMlice, 4)fut wh«t wa9< ^hh 
braised withiiic the actaaL^wndis of the t^il'{4e ; 
the inaer couii of whieh presented etUl Ube 
paradisaical tradition of *^ooe tree io the 
'^'^midst,-' which oitei^hodovRed^at wasMionce 
the altar of atonement, and tlie asylum of tibose 
who fled thitiier for protectioe,'* from ^thw 
▼migeance or justice. SometimeB these plaoes 
were called rthe ^'T^itples of Sden,'' as. was 
that meotioiied in the Prophet Amos;!}' and 
other inataoces mi^ likewise be adduoed, 
8trabo:{; menticHis the feet ithat m his day *^ ^1) 
*^ sacred >places, even where op. trees were tp be 
^^iseep^ were stiU eailed groves;'' and we emn 
find that now and then, an image or representa- 
tion of the grove .or garden was cQQSQcrated 
imd preserved in the temple^^ heing probably a 
cast or impression in metal, like the coin of 
Antoninus Pius yet extant, which bears a 

* iVirg. MmA. iL .6i8, 
/t'Aaioei.6. 

moreover^ the learned notea, F(e<LSy)biMrgli»Mi Diqa]!^ HiJi. 
i^ani, Anjtiq. Ron. pp. 02 and M6;raiid tti9 VAiimwavtlinritm 
tfieieoited. 
MiKingejouiL 6^ .... 
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/ remarkable attestation to the fact^ that heathen 

\ traditions were current in that Emperor's reign, 

/ of the history of the fall of man ; for Hercules 

, ji ; \ is represented on the reverse, as plucking apples 

/ from a tree, around the trunk of which, a ser- 
( pent is enfolded. . . 

Amongst other precepts, whereby the Jews 
were to be kept from the imitation of pagan 
ceremonies, this was one; ^^Xhou shalt not 
^* plant thee a grove of any trees near unto the 
"altar of the Lord thy God ;" and yet it is cer- 
tain, that the early patriarchs worshipped the 
true God in places of this nature^ and which 
had a manifest allusion to the circumstances 
attendant on the garden of Eden. Thus 
Abraham " planted a grove in Beershebah,*' and 
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* Gen. xxi. 33. He also dwelt under the Oak of Mamre, 
and bailt an altar there. Gen. xiii. 18. irop riyv dpvy rrir 
Ma/K/Spiy. Ixx. The heathen imitated this traditionary, cus- 
tom; and there was scarcely a deity in mythology but had a 
tree peculiarly sacred to him. Various passages may be 
cited to prove this. Even the Peruvians paid very remark- 
\ /,! .< able honours to a tree. See Acosta, book v. cap. 2. Xerxes^ 
on finding a very beautiful plane-tree at Callatebus, near.the 
river Maeander, ''^ adorned it with goldea chains, and 
** assigned the charge of it to ' one of the immortal band.'' 
Herod. Polym* cap. 81. :^ian. lib. ii. cap. 14. Virg. Eclog. 
vii. Plin. Nat. Hist. xvi. 44. Justin Martyr, in enumerating 
the several species of idolatry, mentions oKktty AENAPA 
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" callfed thfere on the name of the Lord, the ever-^ 
** lasting God/' ' The Wll Or spring of wa'ter; 
whfch \<raB probiably ihclttded within the prfe-* 
dhicts of the satcred pltatation, ivas called the 
'^^ well of the oath ;" and connected with it, we 
find the sabbatic number/: for the patriarch, in 
there making his covenant with Abimelecb; 
"set seven ewe laiMbs^ of the flock by tJieiri- 
" selves, and said, these seven ewe lambs shalt 
" thou take of my hand, that they may be a wit- 
ness unto me thf^t I have digged this well; — 
wherefore he called that place Beershebah, 
" because' there they «ware both of. theaL:-*-rthus 
** they made a covenant at Beershebah,"* The 
reason ^hy the peculiar number 5et;en is fre- 
quently discovered in connection with these 
paradisaical memorials has been already hinted 
at: it may here, however, just be observed,, 
that it was the. ancient practice to enter into 
(solemn covenants, under , some sacred tree, 
which w^s^. sometimes situated upon a rock, qt j 
other highrplace, at the foot of which flowed \ 
some sacred spring ; for this is generally aUea- / 
dant upon all paradisi, intended possibly to\ 
represent that river of Eden which parted into / 

aePofuviovi in his second apology for the Christians, p. 68. ' 
Paris £d. 1636. 
♦ Gen. xxf. 28— 32. 
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four heads, afid vratered the bliss&l, garden- 
It niay fiirtbev be remarkect that tha cavenant 
nfnarriage, Doore ^{teciaUjr, was eotered iqtt^ 
uodoithe haUon^ed , tre«, whidi stood "ioU^ 
" mid^t" of the grova, oversbadovriag tbe ^g^ 
place» of heathoD sapcoBtitioD ; ihm iQ Hqufuw*, 
Hector, when debf^iog with hims«l( whetib^ii! 
he afcpi^d Ipecit Ai:hiU«8».iiMad« to sa;, 

tiapQtyot ijfOtot / oapiStroy aXXiiXotmr.* 

Which may be paraphvased tkns: — "11118 raeet- 
"iog with Achilles is a very dtff^«iit o»e from 
*^that of a young man and TMnan, when they 
*' coBvepse togeth» aoder the sacred oak, or on 
" the high-place ;"— and this costom oi entering 
into their marriage towb nnder these cHicuro- 
stuices, and in this manner, waa undoubtedly 
derived from the original institution of that 
saored state in paradise, of which so mauy tra- 
diti<His had reached them. Beershebab, we 
findi afterwards, was the seme of another 
covenant between Isaacf and the King of 
Qerah, perhaps tbe b<»i of the former Abiige- 
leclji. An4 Ipns «()ter this, (fee patriaiclji J[^ah» 

• lUad zui. 127. t Cjeii, ?^,1). 3^ 
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before he vetitared to take his joimey 'doim 
into Egypt, came to this vety *' Beerisli^ab, 
** and oflfered sacrifices to the God of his fe4iier 
''Isaac," seekmg an oracular answer for the 
diredkm of his fetuve coadoct, which he was 
graciously permitted to recdve **m visions of 
the night.'^ All these circumstances are impor- 
tant, for we shall p^ceive m the course of the 
present investigation, that <4iey were invariably 
attendant upon the consultation of many hea- 
then oracles, whose origm may be traced up to 
traditions of paradise. 

It may be worth while to inquire why the 
oak was so often fixed upon as the sacred tree 
either in groves, or gardens, or high-places, 
both by believers and others. In the Hebrew 
the name of this tree is generally, with some 
slight variations, n^M, which a^iears to have 
been given it firom '' its remarkably interposing 
*' and protecting both men and animals from 
'' storms and tempests/' l%e Septuagint transla- 
tors have once rendered it descriptively by ^ei^ 
fnwKiatotn-ocf " the overshadomng treef and'it is 
remaikaUe, that from a root very neariy (he 
same in the sacred language, is derived the 
word for '' the denouncing of a curse,", as also, 

* Gen. Elvi. % 
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Septm^nt httte also n^tly esfwesMd k irpoc 
T*r B<tXa»ii#;^^Coiitieoted wi& this coiiBecrated tree, 
we hear of the temple ov tower of the god Baal* 
Beritb. This ' tovser va» of the same .nature as 
theTaanMiv OTerthrewabgr the sods of Israel, a»d 
aH^oded to by^ their father m his [nrofibeicy ^ It was 
sacred^to Baal-Berithi Now Baal here certain! jr 
means the hallowed five, wJiose emblem was a 
compound idol, r^presentbg' the form of a bnll 
in union with a man. Thus we recognize the 
vestiges of that chembic ^guard, with the fiery 
sword, which protected the garden of iBden ; 
and, from the figure of the bull, the appellation 
ofTauron, from Tkivpcc Tauros, might in part 
have risdn; or rather moire probably: the name 
of the animal > itself was : derived firom its conse- 
cration in the fire tower, called Tavpoy Tauron, 
from the Chaldee nin Tur, or Tanp^ and the 
radical On, as has been before observed. 
The latter title of the Shechemitish deity was 
B^rith, ap ^ppeUation UteraUj signifying " a 
purifier; or a>purification sacrifice,'" and impK-^ 
edhf denoting; ^a ewenemAi with the sacrificial, 
rite usual oti such an Occasion, which was both 
among believers and heathens, either ciittidg the 
VCfya^ ijn ]^\«raiu, or in piecejs ; ther^jr d^npion- 
stualingihat^iat thege aolejnp,i§?g|isg, %y h^d 
a view to that one great Sacrifice e;q)eiot^ Ao 
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be offered up for the sins of men, and, that 
altogether it was an emblematical expression of 
the parties staking their hopes of purification 
by that great Sacrifice, on their performing 
their respective conditions of the covenant, 
on which the nna Berith was offered: The 
Shechemites, as well as other heathens, proba- 
bly must have derived their notions of all this, 
from traditions of that blessed covenant of 
grace first offered to mankind in paradise, when 
the great Berith, or Purifier, was promised, as 
the seed of the woman who was to bruise the 
serpent's head ; and therefore it was, that here 
they connected the fire-tower Tavpoy^ of the god 
Baal-Berith, with the traditionary traces yet 
extant among them of the garden of Eden. 
Before we leave Shechem, one may remark the 
exquisite propriety of Jotham in his parable 
delivered on Mount Gerizim:* he, as well as 
those who heard him, had before their eyes a 
view of the traditionary representation of para- 
dise in the sacred grove of Shechem, with one 
tree in the midst 9 as it were, like the king of the 
garden. All, therefore, must have powerfully 
understood the force of his address, and the 
correctness of so beautiful an allegory. . 

* Judges ix« 7 — 16. 
D 
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Beside other places in the land of Canaan 
consecrated to the celebration of paradisaic 
memorials; "there -were some which had the 
appellation of Cades, or Kadei^h; whjch in fact 
is only Had^s, written or pronounced with a 
guttural*, after the oriental manner. They were 
also frequent in many other parts of the world, 
as will be shewn hereafter* They will always 
be found to exhibit more or less of the traces of 
those traditions, from which their original is to 
be looked for. Some sacred symbol or sym- 
bols, consisting of one or more peculiar tree or 
trees, or one or two remarkable fountains, will 
be generally discovered in the centre.; or per- 
haps all these, and yet more singular vestiges 
of Eden, will be seen connected together, while 
the garden or grove itself is considered often as 
the future state of existence for the soul of man, 
into which he enters upon his dissolution, by 
means of sacrifice and lustration. Indeed, the 
whole Hades, or invisible world of the ancients, 
appears made up of scenie^l representations of 
those ideas which traditioii afforded them of the 
happy and blisdful garden, from- which the first 
pair of mankind were expelled for their trans^ 
gression, after it bad been the scene of their 
shameful fall, through the wiles of the serpent ; 
and after it had witnessed the delivery of the 
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promise that " the seed of the woman should 
" bruise the serpent's head." This will appear 
more especially, when we come to consider the 
view of Hades, which the poets and philoso- 
phers have given us, and particularly Homer, 
Virgil, and Plato. For the present, it may be "^ 
sufficient to remark, tliat here, as well as else- | 
where, the reader* will perceive one. tree in the / 
midst, with some vestiges pf a river or lake 
parting ihto four heads, and not a few traces of / 
the Che^bim^who guarded Eden, among which ; 
may be mentioned, as an example, the well \ 
kno\tn th tee-headed dog Cerberus, who kept / 
the door of death and hell, and who was to be / 
appeased alonq by the rites and offerings here- \ 
after to be considered; , . ) 

There seems to have been more thap one 

Cades, even in Palestine.* One is mentioned 

<• ■ 

* Gen. xiv. 7. Numbers xx. 1, 14, 16. Psalm xxix. 8. 
Two of these, at all evctnts, were different places, and, like 
many others, were probably the sacred enclosures before 
alluded to, containing many vestiges of paradisaic tradition. 
The Targum of Onkelos paraphrases the title Kades, in 
Genesis and Numbers, and the Targum of Ben Uzziel in 
the- Psalms, by the word Dp^ Rekem, which signifies " bro- 
" cade or embroidery* variegated with a number of figures.'* 
Possibly thb .might allude to the figures of compounded and 
winged abimals, (traces of the Cherubii^,) with which the 
idolaters frequefitly surrounded their coqstecrated gardens' or 
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in the fourteenth chapter of Genesis, and ren- 
dered by the Septuagint, "njv ^nyyiyv rfjc KpiffEiag avTti 

" eari KAAHS the fountain of judgment, this is 
" Kades." The fountain Styx in the Hadei^ or 
infernal regions (as they were often considered) 
of the poets, was also looked upon as ^* the 
" fountain of judgment;" but more of the actual 
nature of the Cades of Canaan will be disco- 
vered in the history of another sacred enclosure 
of the same kind and name, which has been 
preserved by Philostratus.* It was doubtless 
derived from that which Chedorlaomor de- 
stroyed, or at least one very similar to it, being 
founded in the most early ages subsequent to 
the deluge, and by a Phcenician colony. The 
place I allude to now is Gades, as the Romans 
expressed it ; or oi^p Kades, as the Orientals 
and Phcenicians wrote it ; although the latter 
sometimes termed it Gadir, which was likewise 
the name which the Greeks gave it ; or Cadiz, 
manifestly Cades, as it is at present called. 
There was here in ancient times a most delight- 
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paradisi : — for sometiinesy I apprehend, a payilion was made 
to supply the place of the Tursis or fire-tower — vid, Versio. 
Tremell. et Francis. Jun. et Annot ad loc. Gen xiv. 7* The 
breast-plate of Cybele was ornamented with these witaged 
figures, called rvwoi " emblems/' Phom. de Nat Deo. p. 9. 
* Philost. de Vit. ApoU lib. v. cap. 4. p. 190. 
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ful garden consecrated by solemn rites and 
ceremonies to idolatrous worship. In the midst 
of it were two very remarkable trees, according 
to Philostratus, though Pausanias* only men- 
tions one, the like to which were no where else 
to be found. They grew out of the tomb of 
Geryon, a tricorporate monster, which Hercules 
was there said to have overcome and slain. 
These trees were of a mixed nature, and it was 
affirmed of them that they distilled drops of 
blood, in the same manner as the poplars on 
the banks of Eridanusf (or Ur- Adonis, the river 
of Eden or Adonis) distilled gold and amber. 
Hard by this sacred enclosure was a lake, 
with an island in its centre, and a temple on 
it of precisely the same dimensions, so that it . 
appeared to float ; in which the same victorious 
Hercules, called Swri;p, or the Saviour,:}: was 
worshipped. The long series of his labours 
was also here represented ; but it is worthy of 

* Pausanias in Atticis, cap. 35. He calls it Acv^pov 
wapex^ffOai diaijtoptig fwpfjMc* Plin, Hist. Nat. lib. iv. cap. 36. 

t Philost. ut sup. cap. 5. 

X He /was so called in common with other deities, as can 
be proved from several ancient medals; vide Spanhem. Diss. V' t jf^C*- 
7, de P. and V. numism. p. 417. Bacchus, Apollo, Escu- 
lapius, and others were all termed Suiri^p. Philost. pp. 340 
and 342. Annot. iA Olear. £d. 
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remark, thatnoimiges were t suffered to be 
consecrated, but menely. three brazen altars, of 
which the Egyptians were said to have furnished 
two, and the Thebani, or Arkitefi^ one. The 
temple itself was declared to: be on the very 
bounds of the habitable, world, and, according 
to Idvy,* evien " Bxtra orbem terrarum." The 
wood of which it was built, was esteemed 
immortal and incorruptible. t In the middle of 
it were two remarkable fountains,. one of which 
ebbed and flowed with the tide, but the other 
just the reverse; and between these stood a 
golden olive tree, which bore emeralds for its 
fruit. This was*called the Olive of Pygmalion, 
though placed in the temple of Hercules. Now 
the olive was the insigne of Minerva, the god- 
dess of wisdom; and having always been 
considered as the emblem of knowledge, ap- 
pears, in the instance before us to have tradi- 
tionally represented the tree of knowledge in 
the midst of Eden, whose fruit was " pleasant 

« I 

* Hist., lib. xxviii. Gades, according to Strabo, is the 
ctrxariy i^pvfievr) rris yrjg. Solinus calls it, extremus noti 
orbis terminus. All these ideas arose from Gades being 
considered like Hades, a memorial of the paradise passed, 
and typical of that invisible world on which the soul was 
conceived to enter upon the dissolution of the body. 

f Silius Ital. lib. iii. Philost. ut supra. Photiusautb. 241. 
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to the eyes/' and of which circumstance the 
emeralds seem to exhibit the .tradition which 
had been hsMided down fi;om- generation to 
ge&eratioa; after thefalL It was, moreover, 
called. therOlive of Pygmalion; of whom there 
is an obscure story related, which is manifestly 
derived from traditions of the creation of woman 
arid .the institution of marriage.* From the^ 
saci^ed enclosure we are describing, all women 
were, however, driven away, as their sex (sin- ^ - 
gular to relate) was Ipoked upon to have been 
the primary cause • of mischief and calamity .f 
And lastly, . the whole temple was guarded by 
lions and a flaming fire, which turned every 
way to forbid the approach of the [N*ofane and 
unholy. 

Within the sacred enclosure, moreover, was 
an altar dedicated to Old Age, and those who 
attended it are mentioned as the only persons 
who " sing paeans in honour of Death." Hard 
by this, there were three others,:}: dedicated to 



» Ovid. M etam. x. 243. ! - / 

t M^rob.lib. i. Satuni. cap. 8. Plut Rom. Quaest. 60. ■ y ^^ 

Bochart. Canaan, lib. i. cap. 34. p. 677. 

X Toy 6 AN AXON /lovoc ai/<&pa»Taiv fraiavi^oyrai, Boi/ioc V J^ ^, 

^£ efC£i Kai weviag Kai Te^vris, Kai HpaKXtnQ Aiyvwriov. Phiios* 

de Vit Apoll. lib. v. 4. p. 190. John Cleric. Bib. Select. 

vol. li. p. 109. 
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Poverty, Manual Labour, and Hercules. The 
three first of those four altars evidentfy inti- 
mate, that traditions existed among them of the 
original sentence pronounced upon the breach 
of the covenant of works, in paradise, by our 
first parents ; " of every tree of the garden thou 
" may est freely eat^ but of the tree of the 
^^ knowledge of good and evil, which is in the 
^^ midst of the garden, thou shalt not eat of it ; 
*^ for in the day that thou eatest thereof, thou 
" shalt surely die." — " By one man," however, 
" sin entered the world, and death by sin," 
together with the sorrows of old age, poverty, 
and manual labour following in their train. 
The altar to Hercules the Saviour, as he is 
wonderfully called, demonstrates that expec- 
tation of the great Deliverer, who was to over- 
throw the serpent, (mythologically called Ger- 
yon, Python, Typhon, and other names,) and 
of whose advent and victory, we shall presently 
find so many traditions to have existed. This 
sacred enclosure, as well as the temple near it, 
was guarded by hydras, lions, and other com- 
pound animals, representing, however obscurely, 
vestiges of the cherubic exhibition on the east 
of Eden. The flaming fire has already been 
also noticed, and from this last circumstance 
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the name Gadir,'^ according to the heathen 
accounts, was derived ; and we discover almost 
invariably that all these traditionary representa- 
tions of paradise have some reference to a 
defence of the same kind. 

Not far from Gades there was another sacred 
enclosure of a similar nature, called by the 
Phoenicians tt^»»in Tursis, which in after times 
became corrupted into Tartessus.f It was an 

* Macrob. Saturnal. lib. i. cap. 20. See also Avienus, /^.^ 
Pliny y SolinuSf Isidorus, and Hesychtus, cited by Bochart. 
Canaan, p. 673. This learned man thinks^ however, that 
though the term Gadir signifies ''locum undique septum;'' 
yet th'at the defence alluded to was that of the ocean, looking 
only to the sacred island mentioned in the description. 
With great deference to this opinion, the' elements of which 
tJie term is composed, and the satne name being often con- 
ferred upon places inland, seem to declare the contrary ; and 
putting all the circumstances together, the protection of the 
sacred fire or light, and the host of the Cherubim, appear to 
be pointed at in this remarkable title. Consult Parkhurst. 
Heb. Lex. under the words 1:1, tt^H, and niH. The name 
Gadir occurs several times in Scripture. Joshua xii. 13. 
and three in chap. xv. 2 Chron. xviii. 18. LXX. Gen. xxxv. 
16. Sulpic. Sever, lib. i. cap. 16. and the notes on the place 
in the yar. edit. 

f Pomp. Mela, lib. iii. cap. 1. Strabo, lib. iii. pp. 140 — 
148. Pausanias in £liacis. Ptolem. Avion. Bochart^ p. 669. 
Stephan. ex mss. 
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island in the mid<lle of a lake cdlled Avemus,*' 
formed by the' wMening of the . river Boetis. 
At no great distance from this last; was another 
island, also bearing the same name, although 
also called Erythia, a corruption of "iiin "im Ur- 
Thur, or thte tower of light or fire. The fables 
of Gerydn, and other traditionary features of 
paradise^ were likewise connected. with it ; while 
not far off was an ancient high-place, conse- 
crated to the rites of the serpent, called Colo- 
bona; and all these paradisaical enclosures 
had the same appellations of Tursis, Gadir, and 
Kades indifferently conferred upon them.f We 
l^aye also seen that one of them was in the 
centre of a lake Avemus, which decidedly con- 
nects it with the Hades or future world of 
antiquity ; and which, I will now shew, was 
mainly founded upon memorials of the garden 
of Cden, although interspersed with diluvian 
and pther traditions. 

* H ^6 Taprrfffoc Ifiripucif voXig wtpi Tr\v Aopvov \ifivriv 
Sch()l. Amtbp. m Ran. • 

t Tartessum Hispanise civitatem quam nunc Tyrii mutato 
nomine Gaddtr habent Sallust in Fragm. et Avienus io oris 
maritimis. 

Hie Gaddir urbs est dicta Tartessus prius. 

Bocb. 673. 
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It wak my oustom, during A residence of 
some weeks at Naples, to pass several hours of 
almost every day, in exploring the neighbour 
hood of Puteoli and Baiae/ I wds induced to 
do this, from their remarkable scenery having 
been once the scite of the most interesting 
heathen mysteries. Here, for many ages, was 
practised a scenical representation of those 
memorials of paradise, which tradition had 
preserved to the pagan postdiluvian world; 
and with these, fhey perhaps ni^ttirally enough, 
intermingled their ideas of a future state, con- 
ceived by them to be nearly ansllogous to that 
original state of innocence, wherein man had 
first enjoyed communion with God, before 
sorrow was known, or sacrifice had become 
essential to typify that ^eat and holy victim, 
through whom alone "he could regain the 
^ blissful seat." Traditions of all this appear 
to have been embodied and hieroglyphically 
represented to the sight, in a great pari of the 
rites and ceremonies practised on the coast of 
Campania. The whole shore, from time imme- 
morial, has been affected by earthquakes, 
volcanic action, and other natural phenomena 
of the most extraordinary kind. It was. 
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moreover, at one period covered with imper- 
vious forests ; — 

• 

AiCTii rt Xax^ta rcu oXcrea Ilfpffc^veti^c 
Maic/9ac r'acyeipoi icai ireai wXecrifcapToi* 
The barren trees of Proserpine'^ black woods, ' 
Poplars and willows trembling o'er the floods. 

This gloomy aspect, heightened by the rough 
and hideous appearance of the shore, contri- 
buted, in no small degree, to invest it writh 
horror. The few, perhaps, who first explored 
it,' discovered amid these lonely shades, nothing 
but rocky chasms, lakes of naphtha and smok- 
ing stufo, boiling springs of sulphur, having 
their sources heated by subterranean fires, and 
the whole country agitated with volcanic con- 
vulsions ; — 

Sub pedibus mugire solum, et juga caepta moveri 
Silvarum, visaeque canes ululare per umbram ; 
. Ibant obscuri sol^ sub nocte per umbras 
Perque domos Ditis vacuas et inania regna. 
Quale per incertam lunam sub luce malign^ 
Est iter in silyis ubi caelum condidit umbri 
Jupiter, et rebus nox abstulit atra colorem.f 

Now this was just the spot for superstition 
to fix upon; and here, accordingly, were her 

♦ Horn. Odyss. K.— 509, f Virg. iEneid. vi, 2&6 t6 272. 
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rites established, awful and often cruel in the 
extreme, yet displaying traces of truth, how- 
ever obscure, and half obliterated. Caverns, 
groves, lakes, ro<^ks, high-places, and moun- 
tains were ever of old the usual haunts of 
priests, and the places which they selected for 
their idolatrous worship.* But when all these 
features were found combined in one country, 
then the situation it afforded became invested 
with peculiar sanctity. The number of votaries 
increased ; colleges of hierophant;^ were formed, 
into whose society none were admitted without 
passing through some dreadful ordeal, by way 
of initiation. Certain mysterious ceremonies 
were practised in commemoration of great 
events which were passed, and of which some- 
times a part seemed typical of something to 
come. No means were omitted which might 
tend to increase that reverential awe with which 
all looked upon those fearful rites, the real 
purport of which Vas known only to a favoured 
few : — and the " religio loci" acquired in every 
age new horrors, in proportion as distance of 
time or place removed these fearful mysteries 
from their original institution, or separated them 
from other parts of the world. 

* Heinsii Excurs. iv. ad lib. vii. ^neid. p. 131, et passim! 
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We neied: not wonder, therefore, at the view 
in which the Hades of Can^pania was consi- 
dered by the ancients. The whole was in fact 
one vast sacred enclosure, embracing several 
miles of country in its extent, and including 
lakes, groves, gardens, rivers^ all on the grand- 
est, scale imaginable, within its hallowed pre* 
cincts,. It was, moreover, looked upon with 
about as much reason' as the Gades, or Cades 
of Spain, as the boundary of the ocean, the 
border of the habitable globe, and the abode of 
departed spirits.* There was '^ one tree in the 
** nudsiy'' and around it, the. usual curious com- 
pound figures, armed with. ilames,t manifestly 
meip,orializing the cherubic guard and fiery 
sword on the east of Eden. There were also 
traditionary vestiges of the river of paradise, J 
which "parted into four heads," and hence 

* Odyss. XL 14. et a), 
t In medio ramo^ annosaque brachia pandit 
Ulmufl opaca ingens — flammisque armata Chimaera 
Gorgones Harpyteque et forma tricorporis umbne. 

.^eid vi. 283—288. 
I%i9 )att me^ti9iiesd tijicorporate fpjrm was that of Geryon, 
wbose pretended tomb was also said to b&ve been in the 
paradisaical Gades. 

t 'Evda fuy ec£ A')(€povTa, nvpc^Xcyedoivre peovai 
KiaKVTog B^oq ^rj Srvyoc v^nrog tarty airoppwj— 

Odyss. X. 513. 
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arose the idea of those infernal streams, of 
which traces yet seem to remain in the several 
lakes which now exist, and whose banks were 
formerly lined with gloomy shades, and impe- 
netrable forests. Probably they once commu- 
nicated with each other, forming the Styx, 
Phlegethon, Acheron, and Cocytus of antiquity. 

Here also, as well as in the Hades of Egypt 
and other countries, were the " Elysian fields," 
as they are called by the poets ; and of which 
Homer, the father of them all, has given us a 
truly ravishing picture in the fourth Odyssey. 

AXXa tr££ llXvffioy ire^ioy Kai weipara yairig 
Adavaroi vefiypovtriv, oSre ^avdoc l^a^afxayOog 
Trj vep prusTfi fiiorri we\£t avOpttrttoiffiy 
Ov vi^cTOc, «r' ap xziyaav itoXvc, ore itor* ofifipog 
AXX' act Zetftvpoip \iyvitveiotn-as aiyra^ 
QiKeavos avtijflriv ava}f/vj(£iv ay&p<aTtovS* 
" Elysium shall be thine, the flowery plains 
Of utmost earth, where Rhadamanthus reigns. 
Joys, ever young, unmix'd with pain or fear, 
Fill the wide circle of the eternal year. 
Stern Winter smiles on that auspicious clime. 
The fields are florid with unfading prime ; 
From the bleak pole, no winds inclement blow. 
Mould the round hail, or flake the fleecy snow ; 
But from the breezy deep, the Blest inhale 
The fragrant murmurs of the western gale." 

* Odyss. A. 563. 
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Virgirs description* is somewhat similar : — 

Devenere locos laetos, et amasna vireta 
Fortunatorum nemorum, sedesque Beatas ; 
Largior hie campos aether, et lumme vestit 
PurpureOy solemque suum^ sua sidera norunt — 

Throughout the whole of this happy region 
flows the river of paradise, which seems here to 
have preserved very nearly its original name ; — 

Inter odoratum lauri nemus : unde supeme 
Plurtmus Eridani per silvam volvttur amnis, 

. The title of " Eridanus" is of Egyptian, or 
rather perhaps Canaanitish etymology, as is 
evident from the terms of which it is com- 
posed, — which are Ur-Adonis ; the rites of "iih 
the sacred light or nre being practised in former 
ages, upon its borders. The river simply, and 
out of composition, is Adon, or Eden, or Ado- 
nis ; and it may be observed, that this is also 
the name of one of the most famous rivers 
in Canaan. It ran in the neighbourhood of 
the city Biblus, where the death of Thammuz, 
who was the same with Adonis, was every 

* .^eid vi. 638. 
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year lamented, as our great poet has well ^ 
described : — 

Thammuz came next behind. 
Whose annual wound in Lebanon allur'd 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 
In amorous ditties, all a summer's day, 
While smooth Adonis from his native rock 
Ran purple to the sea, supposed with blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded.* 

There were, moreover, delicious gardens A- 
entitled Paradisi, and consecrated to the rites 
of Eden or Adonis, which the heathen looked 
upon as very sacred. It* is possible that the 
Beth Eden, mentioned in Amos, was an enclo- 
sure of this kind. However, be that as it may, 
this remarkable stream introduced as flowing 
through the regions of happiness, in the Hades 
of the ancients, must have been a traditionary 
and commemorative adumbration of that blood 
expected to be shed by one far greater than 
Adonis, agreeably to the promise originally 
delivered in Eden, whereby alone, admission 
could be obtained into the everlasting paradise 
of God ; of which Elysium presented a faint 
and feeble type. The mere tradition of such 
a truth as this, was inestimably important where 
no better light was to be had ; and here we 

* Paradise Lost, i. 446. Bryailf s Analys. vol. ii. p. 75. 
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may take notice that the name Adonis comes 
wonderfully near the Hebrew on« ^doni, 
which is a well known title of the Redeemer ; 
and there was a remarkable solemnity, ac- 
cording to Julius Firmicus, in honour of this 
Adonis, which seems to prove his connection 
by tradition, with the great promise of the De-. 
liverer, first promulgated in the gardea of Eden. 
During the celebration, in the temples, and 
sacred enclosures, of the rites of Adonis, on a 
particular night, an image was laid in a bed, 
over which the priests and others made bitter 
lamentations; but after some time, light was 
introduced, and the priest, anointing the mouths 
of his assistants, solemnly whispered to them 
in an oracular manner, that "salvation was 
"come, and deliverance brought to pass;" or 
as Godwyn gives the words " Oappeire r« ec« €<rrc 

" yap rifiiy ek wovtov 20THPIA trUSt yC iu God, for 

" out of pains is salvation come unto us ;" upon 
which, their sorrow was turned into the greatest 
joy, and the sacred inaage taken up, as it were, 
out of its sepulchre.* , We may just further 

* Spearman Ixx. Letter 2d. Moses and Aaron, p. 186. Both 
these authors have, however, cited the passage incorrectly. 
Julius Firmicus gives it as follows, de em. prof, relig. p. 4^ 

QapptiTB fivffrcu r» &£» trttrwrfuvti 

'Eitnai yap rifuv fK itovrnx aurtipui* 
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remark here, that the Eridanus, or ri?er of 
Eden, flowing with blood through the Hades oC 
antiquity, is a tradition of the same nature, as 
those wonderful trees in tht midst of the Cades 
described by Philostratus^ which were said ** to 
'Mistil drops q( blood, in the same manner as 
^' the poplars on the banks of the Eridanus 
** distilled gold or amber." 

Before any one could enter upon the sacred 
enclosure in Campania, which we are now 
describing, or hold any intercourse with what 
was considered the invisible world, or at least 
extra orbem terrarum, a peculiar sacrifice was 
to be offered. The sybil in the iEueid com- 
mands her hero ; 

None grege de intacto septem mactare juvencos 
PraBstiterit, ididem lectaa de more bidentes.* 

Here we have the sabbatic number, just as in 
the instances of the patriarch Abraham at 
Beershebah, aj^d the prophet Balaam on the 
high-places of Moab. The latter, before he 
could seek for Balak the son of Zippor, the 
oracular answer he required, directed "seven 
"bullocks and seven rams" to be offered at 
each station.! The blood of the sacrifices was 
dien poured out; and in the Odyssey, the spi- 
rits of the departed are represented as flocking 



* .aSoeid vi. 38. 



t Numbers xxiii. 
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round the trench which the hero had made to 
receive it, eager to have a part in the mystical 
offering, and thus enter through the blood of a 
victim into the bliss of Elysium.* Surely these 
awful ceremonies might have told the heathen 
clearly enough, that "without shedding of 
" blood there pould be no remission of sin ;" and 
that as it was manifest there could be no 
atoning virtue in the mere animals themselves, 
so they were only types of a better sacrifice, 
" slain from the foundation of the world." But 
there was yet another requisite necessary, 
according t6 the author of the .£neid, before 
the transit of the rivers of death could be 
effected : — 

Accipe qu9B peragenda prios. Latet arbore opaci 
Aureus et foliis et lento vimioe Ramus 
. Junoni infernae dictus sacer : hunc tegit omnis 
Lucus et obscuris claudunt convallibus umbne ; 
Sed Don ante datur telluris operta subire* 
Auridomos quam quis defcerpseiit arbore foetus ; 
Hoc sibi pulcra suum ferri Proserpina munus 
Tnstituit : primo avulso non deficit alter 
Aureus, et simili frondescit virga metallo.f 

* Odyss. zi. 25. The like is done by Tiresias in Statius ; 
by Mson in Valerius Flaccus ; and by Nero in Pliny. See 
also Seneca's (Edipns, ver. 647, et al. passim. 

t iEneid Ti. 136. Claudian de raptu Proserp. lib. ii. 290. 
Senrius supposes that this singular fable of the golden branch 
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We shall find, if I mistake not» that all this 
beautiful story of the branch had its source 
originally in several traditions relative to the 
expected Saviour of the world, of whom the 
Tree of Life in paradise was a striking emblem. 
The same type we find continually referred to 
in the descriptive visions, both of Ezekiel and 
the Apocalypse. It is, moreover, always repre- 
sented as standing '' in the midst," and as the 
prophet* has declared of it, " n^y the branch 
" thereof shall not fail;" in other words, 

Primo arulso non deficit alter. 

Isaiah,t in referring to the future Messiah, 
declares; "there shall come forth a rod out of 
" the stem of Jesse, and a BRANCH shall grow 
" out of his roots ; and the spirit of the Lord 
•* shall rest upon him." This was literally ful- 
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alluded ** to a tree in tlue midst of the sacred grove near ' 
"Diana's temple; whither if a fugitive fled for safety, and ; . 
" could gather a hrgg^ch of it, he was safe." A golden bough \ iryt*^ <^ c ^^^ 
formed a part in the sacred mysteries, Clemens Alexandria ; ^? ^ *"*^ -' ^ 
nus tells us, from Dionysius Thrax the grammarian, that it • p'^^^*i^ "^ 
was an Egyptian custom to hold a branch in the act of ado- ) ^ ^^ ^ "^^^ 
ration. Clem. Strom, lib. v. p. 5d8. Warburton*s Div. Leg. 
lib.ii. pp. 208,209. 
* Ezek. xlvii. 12. f Isaiah xi. 1. 
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filled when St John the Baptist,* afterwards, 

** saw the spirit de$cending from heaven like a 

** dove, and it abode opon him;'* the same of^ 

whom Zechariahf had written by inspiration ; 

*• I will bring ibrth my servant the BRANCH;'* 

and again in the same prophet,:]: *^ Behold the 

" man, whose name is the BRANCH." The 

heathjen, as will be demonstrated hereafter, 

were not without many traditions of the future 

f/l^ sacrifice, which was to be no less a victim than 

the Son of the King of kings, by whom the 

power of the serpent was to be overthrown!, 

and the happiness of mankind restored. Their 

; own sybils had even prophesied of his coming ;§ 

/ and the daily ofiferings in their temples of the 

I Uood of beasts, were so many tacit acknaw- 

{ lodgments of the idea they entertained of a 

/ propitiatory atonement to be made, in the ful- 

\ ness of time ! One of the emblems imder 

L which they looked forward to this mighty Deli- 

* John i. 32. i. 29. 

t Zecb. iii. 8, 

X lb. vi. 12. 
\;' > i §See ibis wonderfully illustrated in the work of that 

learned father Justin Martyr. Cohort ad Grace, f. p. 85. 
The care of the Cumaean sybil, whom he mentions as having 
more particularly prophesied of the SaTiour's adVent, sdlf 
exists ; and, in some respects, answers to his description of 
it, eTen at this day. 
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Verer, who was also to make expiation for do, \ 
appears to have been the " Ramus or Branch'* / 
of the poet, without which they considered that ( 
no hope could be entertained of Elysium, or 
happiness in a future state : — and the primary 
source from whence they derived this tradition 
must, I think, have been the Tree of Life in the 
centre of paradise. 

There is a remarkable epithet bestowed by 
Virgil upon this wonderful Branch, which was 
necessary, as a munus or offering, to ensih'e an 
entrance into the happy region. He terms 
it "aureus," which is generally traqslated 
" golden," but may in this instance be more pro- 
perly rendered " glorious ;" and we may resolve it 
into an original root in the Hebrew language nm 
Aur,* which means " light and glory." iEneas 
is informed by the sybil, that he must search 
for it in the pathless forest, and well knowing 
that to find it without a guide was next to 
impossible, he earnestly implores the aid of 
heaven, which is presently granted ; for scarcely 
has h^ finished his prayer, when sacred doves 

* Veire avpos ei Chaldaico Or, Tux, lumen, sol ; Vosisius de 
Idol. ii. 27, and 64. Reines. 3 Varr. 13 p. 557. Faber 
Thesaur. vox. aurum. 
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appear, and lead his footsteps to the desired 
object: — 

Inde ubi venere ad fauces graveolentis Averni, 
ToUunt se celeres, liquidumque per aera lapsa? 
Sedibus optatis gemind super arbore sidunt^ 
Discolor unde auri per rambs Aura refulsit.* 

The poet seems studiously attentive to retain 
the term *^ Aura," though it almost appears like 
tautology in the last verse. It may, moreover, 
be observed, that the "gemina arbor" before 
us, is closely allied to the sacred trees, " of a 
" mixed nature," which stood in the midst of 
the Cades in Spain ; both being derived from 
traditionary accounts of the trees M^hich grew 
in paradise. 

The rites of the sacred Branch will be met 
with very frequently throughout mythology; 
and are, I believe, invariably connected with 
more or less of paradisaical tradition. Gene- 
rally, though not by any means exclusively, the 
palm appears to have been the tree from whence 
the " Aureus Ramus" was gathered. Now 
the palm, from its peculiar nature, its straight 
and lofty growth, its wonderiful longevity and 

* JEneid ti. 202. 
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great fecundity, the permanency and perpetual 

flourishing of its leaves, was looked upon as a 

proper emblem to represent the Tree of Life.* 

Heuce, even in the sanctuary of the temple of 

Solomon,t palm trees were represented on the 

walls and doors, between the Cherubim. The 

heathen supposed the palm to be immortal, or 

at least, that if it did die, it of itself revived, / / 1"^ / ( .^^ 

and enjoyed a second life. The Greeks called 

it *otyt£ Phoenix, aad gave the same title, as is 

well^ known, to the fabulous bird so famous in \ ^. 

all antiquity $* as representing the revivification [T^^wr/C^^^^-- 

and immortality of the soul. The Phoenicians:!: r^:/7^4?^/&:' 

and Egyptians, however, called the palm, ^^ ^j^^irCH!^<. 

* The Prpphetess Deborah dwelt under a pahn tree, where ^'^'^ ^ • ^f*" > 
probably she worshipped. Judges iy. 5. 

f 1 Kings vi. 29. et seq. vii. 36. There was a precept in ji^^ 
the Levitical law to take on a certain festival ^* branches of 
** palm trees, and rejoice before the Lord seven days." Levit. 
zxiii. 40. There is a place, mentioned Judges xx. 33. called 
Baal Tamar, or ** the palm tree of the god Baal," which 
perhaps there received idolatrous worship. Branches, or at 
least a branch of palm, was made use of in the mysteries 
among the heathen. Apuleius. Metam. lib. zi. p. 383. 

X Judea, a small part of which was anciently called Phoe- 
nicia, (from Phoenix, however that title may be analysed,) 
seems to have been considered as emblematical of a future 
paradise or state of celestial happiness, and consequently its 
emblem from time immemorial, has been the Palm. 
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the Branch of the p6lm, BAi 6f BAtA ; and both 

like^se iconferi'ed upon the soql of man, which 

partly from tradition, and partly from ailMli 

,| internal evidence, they knew to be immortal; 

I the same appellation— e«ti /up yap to bai 40^.* 

\ Accordingly, we fibd in this very part of Cafai^ 

pania which we are describing, an ancient town 

near the scite of the Elysian fields, \rhich bears 

to this day, the name of Baiae. The origin bf 

this place^ mentioned by the oldest mytholo- 

gists, is sufficiently evident; arid another 

I instance of the same kind we shall have to 

\ notice hereafter. 

The Hades of Campania, moreover, had iti^ 

fire-tower or Tursis, here called Triton, or 

) Tarit-On ; the latter radical denoting the sacred 

' fire or flame, to the commemoration of which, 

the temple or tower called Tarit, was set apart 

and consecrated. It also answered the purpose 

of a defence to the sacred enclosure, and was 

supposed to be inhabited by a compound 

re, represented npon coins and vases under 



/figtti 



\ the form of half a man and half a fish, blovnng 
\ 2L concha or sea shell ; which was in fact the 
( usual custom of the priests who really inhabited 

* Horapono, lib. i. dap. ^. p. ll. See also Par&huralf's 
Gr. Lexicon, vox Bacov. 
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places of this nature, when situated upon the 
coast of any cotintry. From the summit of 
the Tarit they gare notice of the af^roach of 
any vessel to their shores ; the) crew of which 
were generally obliged t6 sacrifice at least one 
of their company as an atonement for the rest^ 
and also as the customary means of obtaining 
an oracular answer to direct their future pro- 
gress. Virgil, indeed, unwilling to deface and 
disfigure his poem with so cruel a rite, has 
represented Misenns a* fiDding a watery grave, 
and yet he sufficiently hints at what wa^i the 
real catastrophe.* 

Misenum in littore sicco 
Ut venere Tident indign^ morte peremptum ; 
Misenum .£olidem, quo non praestantior alter 
Mre ciere Tiros, Martemque accendere cantu ; 
Sed turn forte cavi dum personat asquora conchA 
. Demens et cantu vocat in certamina divos, 
^mulus exceptum Triton, H credere dignum eit. 
Inter saza virum spumosa immerserat und4* 

Had the unhappy trumpeter really fallen into 
tbfe sea, inter saxa,. it is perhaps little likely 
they would have been able to procure his- corse, 
for the magnificent funeral afterwards described, 
and which contributes so materially to the 

« .Sneid vi. im^tt^. 
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sublime solemnity of that part of the ^neid. 
The matter is explained, however, by consider- 
ing him as the usual victim offered up to the 
deity supposed to reside in the Triton or fire- 
tower, represented as above mentioned under a 
compound figure, the customary vestige, of the 
Cherubim. 

Within a day^s sail from the Hades of Cam- 
pania was the celebrated island of Circe the 
enchantress, which was in fact only another 
spot dedicated to idolatrous worship arising 
out of paradisaical traditions, similar to those 
we have already considered. Its situation was. 
considered by the ancients in the same light 
with that of Hades ; for Homer makes Ulysses 
say;*— 

Q ^iXot, ov yap rUiyLiv owri (o<l>os, ovB oitri i^ofc, 
Ov^ oTTij i}e\iO£ f^aEffin^poTOQ eitr* vwo yaiav 
Ov5 oirrf awetrac — 

We know not here, what land before us lies, 
I Or to what quarter now we turn our eyes, ' 
Or where the sun shall set, or where shall rise. 

X * Odyss. X. 190. Chrce was, in Italy, what her sister 
Medea was in the sacred enclosure at Colchis, which we 
shall consider presently. This, however, furnishes another 
proof that these traditionary memorials were all derived from 
one and the same source ; for on no other ground cao^eir 
exact analogy be explained. 
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The whole island was covered with a thick 
grove, in the midst of which stood the palace, 
or perhaps the temple of Circe, guarded by 
mountain wolves and brindled lions; — 

Hinc exaudiri gemitus iraeque leonum 
Vincla recusantum, et sedl sab nocte rudentum ; 
Setigerique sues, atque in praesepibus ursi 
SaeTire, ac formae magnorum ululare luporum, - 
Quos bominum ex facie dea saeva poteatibus berbis.* 

Ulysses is preserved from the fate of his 
companions through the marvellous influence 
of the herb Moly,t which is presented him by 
Mercury, who appears to him in the grove 
under a human form, and is styled by the poet 
" Epfieias XpvtroppaTTic Hermcs the golden Branch- 
" bearer." And we may here observe that the 
same title is bestowed upon Teiresias in Hades, 
who is called by Homer "the bearer of the 
" golden rod or Branch." It is also remarkable 

* £neid vii. 15. 

t The plant called Moly may be considered as another 
memorial derived from the Tree of Life ; it was supposed to 
preserve the bearer from all peril, especially that, which he 
might incur within the precincts of the sacred grove. Homer 
describes it as known only to the immortals. See also a 
good remark on this point in the Ancient Univers. Hist vol. ]/ lJ.^ 
i. p. 126. 
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that t|iis prophet of the iovisible world had^ 
according to Diodorus, a daughter named 
Daphne, a. priestess at the oracle of Delphi, 
which we shall i^otice hereafter. The name of 
Daphne however, signifies a Branch of laurel, 
which on sonie occasions was held in almost 
equal repute with the Ramus or Branch of the 
palm tree, and both are often found in mytho- 
logy confounded together. Whenever any 
person was seized with a dangerous distemper 
which threatened dissolution, it wa& usual to 
fix both these over his door : — 

PAMNON re Kai KXadoy AA*NHS 

as Laertius* mentions, in his life of Bion the 
Boristhenite ; and it may be here remarked, 
that the stafi^ of Esculapius, who was looked 
upon as the renewer or restorer of human life, 
and on that account the sufferer of divine 
vengeance for the sake of man ; this wonderful 
stafi*, connected as it ever was with the serpent, ^ 
is in fact a traditionary type of the same nature 
as the Aureus Ramus of Hades, and derived, 
from the same source, namely, the Tree of Life 

* Cited in Potter's Arch. vol. i. 
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ia paradise. Tl^^ same may be al^. 9«id of 
the Thyrsus of Bacchus, the GaduceuA of 
Mercury, aad eyen the Gluh of Hercules ;^ and 
it is observable that all these deities were often 
looked upon as connected more or less with 
Hades. Even Adonis was said to have, derived 
his origin from the Branch of a tree, which 
grew in the midst of a sacred garden. 

There was another Hades besides that of 
Campania, on the shores of Epirus in Thespro- 
tia, near the Ambracian Gulph, and opposite 
the island of Gorcyra. The same paradisaical 
features are also here discoverable. There 
was a river ^* parting into four headsj^ which 
seem to have had similar titles conferred upon 
tiiem. Here was an Acheron; an Avemus, 
like that in Italy and Spain, exhaling pestilen- 
tial vapours ; a Gocytus ; and a Stygian stream. 
Near a lake Acherusia,t into which the Ache^ 



*Palaeph. de incred. hist. p. 51. Apul. Metam. ut supra, 
as to the Caducieus of Mercury being derived from the 
golden bough in Hades. 

t The title Acherusia appears as well in this, as in other 
instances, to have been conferred upon the lake, the cave, 
and the eminence or high-place which overhung both. 
Crowning the whole was a solemn grove of plane trees 
Ilepi Tkiv cir' axpriQ avriic T€^vKwav TKaravtav Kai rev eir*avn} 
T£^a>v, icai loKei avroOi KarafiaaiQ ei£ ahov wrapxtiy*' Aret. 
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/ ron flowed, was an ancient temple called 
( Ghimaerium, once sacred to the compound 
/ figure Chimaera, which represented as well the 
( traditional Tcstiges of the Cherubim, as also of 
I the revolving fire, or "flaming sword," which 
V served as the defence of paradise. Hard by was 
a spot called Phcenice,* answering, I apprehend, 
to the Baiae in Italy, and formerly consecrated to 
the worship of the palm or ^oivt? Phoenix, the 
emblem of the Tree of Life, A river Acheron 
will be found in many other parts of the world ; 
a fact that evinces how universally these tradi- 
tions once prevailed, and how far the idolatrous 
worship had spread, which sprang out of them. 
There was an Acheronf in the country of the 
Brutii, with several places near it of the same 
name with those in Thresprotia ; and connected 
with them was the history of Proserpine, who 
was fabled to have come over thither, and 
gathered flowers. Her history vnli be men- 
tioned again hereafter, and shewn to be wholly 
derived from paradisaical tradition. There 



Coid* lib. rer. Maced. secundo. Nat Comes, lib. iii. p. 59. 
Pausanias mentions an Acherusia near Corinth, lib. ii.p. 196. 
And there were also many others. 

* StrabOy lib. vii. p. 499. Polybius, lib. i. pp. 94, 95. 

t Strabo, lib, vi. p. 466. 



wa3 an AcheifODtia^ also 10) ApuUa, aiie^tioved 
as a mototain^ inxd profbaUy ^ oaH^d ftfW^ the 
river Acheron; Which fldweid at it* fooit. Ther<8 
was a sacrad caye caUed Ach^^f»ia;^n t^ 
Cbet*sonesq3 Taurica> through; which ^JSaix^les 
was said to |have (dra^e^'tbe^do^.G^dbi^rus 
from hell ; aoid the :same story is cp^mecjbed 
with oth^r places of thi^ same^ Icind. !Now 
Cei^betus, in .his oompqunded figure ,an4 oth^r 
circiiimstaaces, praj^s to our yiew paly aijiOr 
thar trace of tha chart«bica^bihiti05^.pn the east 
of .£i|en^ which guard^^d the way to t)}^ Tr^p of 
Life, as Gerberfts is .alsp Tepi^^enited f^r^j^^er 
watching oyer the gatas ,of ^ades piid .the 
e»traiice into Elysium. *Frpm thp last Bfian- 
tipitadcayeiiijthaChersonesus, rm^hedthe rivar 
Acharpn^ and the whple place , was looked if ppn 
as the descant intp the iityisible wor)d ; — 

' - • t 

:EyOa,^y eig A^ao Karaifiaris eorri fceXevOoc 
Afcriire irpoff^iis J^-xepoihinas v\podi rtiyei* 
AivT^eiQT* AXEPiiN avTTjy Siayeiodi rtjiytay 
AicpriQ €K fityoKffg itpoy^oaQ triai i^apiayyoc.t ' 
There is the padsagpe to the shades below; 
ll^re A^eriisia^ o'erhaogi^ Ih^w— > 

,Wh9fe.;(eyer!^f9<]^ s^rn A^^ . 

And rolls from out the cave her gulphy tides. 
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t Apollon. Rhod. apud Nat. Com. lib. iii. cap. 1, P* j^^* 
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l^vS^ \k an^^ter pTl^ In fii^t all fmk 
lake^, livers, rocks, and d^red endctosare^, 
c^iitilieted ^ they were wtth iflie Hadcfs, 6r 
fotoi^ World of the andents, wbich Was mainly 
cdfnl^se^ of tradftiobs i^klSye t6 the pfaradf- 
is^cid i^tate of innocence and bliss Which man- 
idnd h*ad forfeited; add Yo which ^ Was n^tu- 
rkHy su^e^ a M(tfe itkie 6f tilings W^d 
be ahalogoiiis, not 'dniy piroVe^the Va^ exC^t tb 
whicb memtfriials hi the gUrden of Eden haid 
prevailed ; but likewise shew the extreme anti- 
quity of those memorials, which thus furnish 
their collateral testimony to the triith and 
consistency of the history given by Moses. 

We must not, however, omit noticing the 
Hades in Egypt, where was a lake Acherusia, 
on the south of Memphis, on the bankis of 
which stood the shady temple of Hecate, wifti 
die por^ of Cocytus and Lethe. "When a 
person died, after many mysterious ceremonies 
had been performed upon his corpse, it was 
laid in a bo^ and wafted ovar the lake to thfe 
other £iide; hete were cekain judges, befbJ^ 
whom it Was solemnly arraigned, and a stnct 
inquiry instituted into the life of the deceased. 
If tbe individual wer? condemned^ it was 
denied a burial ; biit if otherwise, it was ii 
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Rt)?pJBlj,si»n fields.* ,;The,paine of. the feyry- 
mfi. Jf?^ Chaf^, ?pd,^hftse pf the judges were 
Rhadamanthus and Minos, according, tp some 
^i^f^ors, and hence many l^s^yp jthpught Homer ' 
a/xd JVirgil bori;p.w^d th<e pi;^i^9ipal fe^tur^s of ) 
titi^ d^vei?th P,<iyssi9y, anji piyth ^neid. Hpw- \ 
eyer^^.is enpBgh ^pr fts; to . ojj^erye tl\e.same 
traqi^s .of the same , traditions as , we . have 
Wi^eisa^ disfipv^re54,^seiwhere» even in plages 
yjth ..v^^iqh Egypt p^fliaps h,?i.4 . Httle or no 

piptur^ 9f Ha<i?s, ii^yppiiigfs it ?is a god isitting 
911 ,3^ , throne of suljphur^^ bplding a sceptre in hi^ 
ng^it^ ^haad, and biuding a soul yith his left. 
Frqppi .bi3jfcet issue fpur rivers, or^yftther " a 
"ijiyfir pai^tin^ into four heads;" while .near 
tbeni is jrcjpresented a lake called^ Styx or 
^yemus. ^ All q^rquud stand seyeral compound * 
figures, .^9ome ^ing^d and with the faces of 
virgius ;. these .were couceiyed to bp. Harpies, 
J^uri^s, , ^ud the. Fates, the last of. whom (or at 
le^st one. of tHem) .are employed iii cuttiug 
short th^r life pf man ;-rprobably a mutilated 
tradiiipd of that awfql truth, that with sin 



• Sandy's Travek, p. 136. Dacier sur. xi. Odyss. Strabo y uV. 
lib. ill. p. 22^. Plutiarch in Sertorio. 
.it j4]ybfic«8 A% deor. imag. x. Sid. 
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''death entoed into the world.** The serpent, 
moieoTer, is not omitted m this hieroglyphic 
description. 

There is a remaAaWe acooont in .£lian of 
a wonderfol continent, answers^, in some 
respects, to die Tast Atlantic island mentiimed 
by Plato, with its traditionary history, derired, 
as he affirms, from Egypt It seems to repre- 
sent to US another instance of their alkgorical 
ideas of paradise, looked upon by the heathom 
as the fbtore and invisiMe world. The histo- 
rian informs ns, from Theqpompos, tlmC npcm 
Ae boonds of the hi^y region ''thane was a 
place called Arocror Anoston, which sonifies 
"sine reditu, or the abode from whence there 
was no return. It was like a gloomy chasm 
or caTe, neither l^t nor dark, bat sufficiently 
'^ obscure. Here were two rivers, the one 
«* HAONH2 gaXiur^ai called the riTCF of Edoi, or 
of pleasure ; and the other, that of sorrow: — 
OTcr against both of these, grew extraordinary 
tree& of the size of a m^hty palm. Those 
which oyerfaung the riyer of Sorrow bore fruit, 
which preyed the source of endless tears to 
those who tasted ; — but those which were by 
the river of Eden had fruit, of which whosoever 
ate were delivered from all other desires, and 
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*^ obtaiiied yoath aad immortality.*^* The deK^ 
cious yaUey of Tempe, so exquisitely described 
by the same author, was also a consecrated 
enclosure, of which the history and accompa^ 
nying circumstances present us with paradi- 
saical memorials. The river Peneus, a most 
remarkable stream rolled through it ^* <Xai« ^ucnv 
^^ as smooth as oil," connected yrith which were 
the Styx and Tiresias, the latter stream bearing 
the same title as Homer's prophet of Hades. 
The poet, indeed, terms this river Titaresius, or 
Tith-Tiresias, and probably there might have 
been near it an altar or mound of earthf raised 
in honour of the Seer, who was also mysteri- 
ously connected both with the institption of 
marriage and the serpent. The whole vale 

* iBlian also mentions other paradisaical features, such as 'jf^ 
the freedom of the happy inhabitants from labour and sorrow, 
the spontaneous production of every thing delightful to the 
eye and taste, and the abundance of gold and precious 
things which were there so common. It may be remembered 
that, with respect to the real paradise, Moses has recorded 
that ** the name of the first river is Phison, which compasseth 
** the whole land of Havilah, where there is gold; and the gold 
** of that land is good ; there is bdellium and the onyx stone.*' 
JElian. Van Hist, lib. iii. 18. et lib. iii. 1. pj? Eden, whence 
flEoyri pleasure, and tiayog pleasant. Parkhurst. in voc. 

t Which is the signification of the radical Tith, at least 
in some instances. See Bryant, vol. ii. p. 128. 
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niiiist have emli^raced ia'its'predncts.'the most 
AeliokMisp^rddiaqi' in theiforld, sincb that of 
Udeu^>4Uid &at it was considered as d 'place 
elttineatly holy,, is proved from thfe mmibeAess 
i^rifiqes which ivere ^^lere ofiered, : and the 
traditionscomiected with themJ* ^ The Thessa- 
lians affirmed , that iti the valiey of Tempe, 
Apollo, after his victory over dhe urpeat, rmider- 
went a lustration. H^re also he Was crowned 
with laurel, and according, to some, vnth that 
mysterious fruit, the gatherio^ df which liistd 
proved the. source of all evil, and ocdsisioned 
ihe necessity of that irictpry over the serpent. 
Hence, moreover, "having firit gathered a 
" sacreA* Branch with his own right band^" he 
came as conqueror to Delphi ; and it is added, 
that an altar was reared in that very place 
where he was crowned, and from whfence the 
Branch was gathered. Every ninth year there 
was a celebrated procession to Tempo of noble 
lypuths, who performed a splendid ceremony, 
and then returned with garlands on their heads 
composed of the same laurel with which the 
deity had been before adorned, who is said, 
moreover, to have undergone all this labour 

V ( '.' * Hygio* Fab. 14(H Pausanias Id Phoc, Apollod, Bibli- 

othec. lib. i. liHcianus de Gynui. p^ 984. SaImiir.16l9.Car- 
tius de ludis Pyth. p. 33. Id de hortis, p, 34. 
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'Voiit of loveV 'to ^mankind. They always 
entered the: valley on fth^ae occaBiqus jby the 
Way wbich was calledPytbias,* from thetrimnph 
df Apollo over the serpent Pylhon. . 

Th^re ' is a • reinaric&ble groTe^ aaenti(M9ed .by 
Calliniaehus io his hiyiii&.toGeres,f which was 
consecrated to, her as the motfaek: of Pjroi^rpine, 
(whom we shall perceive hereafter to have bfeen 
the Eve of itoythology) by the Pelosgi. 

'Ti> ^ dcuhrci xaXoy aX&6f arwijcavro HfX^ffyoi 
. Asy^fia-iv ap^i\X(pe^ — 8iA ksv fMXis niXhy* Stgos- ; . 
Ey Kirvs ev [J^eycc>^t Ttfs^^ou £<ray, ey Ss xai oyyxi 

• Ey $e xaAa y?MHVfjM?^ — fo Sw$a^}vtfSyuV v$wp 

E J a[jt,a,pay o^yehs.-*^ « . . ^. . . ' 

'' Sacred to thee, a beauteous grove. VKa» Been, 
So thicky-an^jGNTOW could not pass between ; 
By the* Pda$j^ planted <rQttifed thy ^shirne. 
There ^e ^Im.xear'd her stately, bead^-^andpine 
Coniferous. * There the pear and apple grew. 
Sweet to the tmte, vrnd^tmnptihg to the^foiew!* 

Yirgily in his secoiid Ge6rgic,t speaks of the 
last mentioned toree as follows : — 

Media fert triite9tuceos, tardumque saporem 
Felicis malt, quo non praesentius uUum 
Pocula si qUando saevse infecere novercas 
Auxilium yenit, ac membris agit atra yenena* 

* Th»; gdddm .was :8€«ietiBte83ra|^enled bb 'StindiDg 
4)etweeii two 'trees. f^£ralfCeiBs inter-dnasaifooste pomif 
<' onusto;* Ahricus^ThiL d6^Ded.iBHt^^^fla^ 

tVer. 126. 
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Media is here an extraordinary q)ithet,* for 
this tree was a native of many other countries 
beside Media, Assyria, and Persia. Originally 
I conjecture this Arbor Mali was so called, 
from the tradition of, and its being considered 
to represent, ^^ the tree of the knowledge of 
*^ good and evil in the midst of the garden" of 
Eden. 
The gardens of Alcinous, in the island of 
^ Corcyi'a, appear to present us with several 
vestiges of the Mosaical picture of paradise. 

Ey^a h SevSpsa yaXAf irefvKei trjXje^ounfTa 
OyvGU Kcu poiou Kou fd.rjX£ai ay>MOxapifoi 
'Zvxou te yXuriepat itai eXaod 'trjke^owo'ai 
Taufy owroTf nafTfo^ atoWvr'eu ov$' s^tXsiifsi 
XsiiMtos, ov$e iepevs sttti^oiosf akkx [m^' aiBi 
Ze^vfirj ffyetovca, t'o, ^y fvet, aXAa rs itstro'et. 
Here beauteous trees for ever blooming grew 
Pomegranates, applet tempting to the view. 
Sweet figs, and verdant olives, flourisb'd fair. 
And the branch bent beneath the weighty pear ; 
The balmy spirit of the western gale 
Eternal breath*d on fruits untaught to fail ; 
The same mild season gave the blooms to blow. 
The buds to harden, and the fruits to grow* 

*Meed is one of the most ancient Amonian radicals, 
denoting wisdom, knowledge, prescience, and ihe like. 

t KoXa is the reading of Athensens, though fioKpa is the 
usual epithet found in this place, in the common editiom of 
the Iliad. Odyss. U. 114. 
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It is easy to perceive how near all this comes 
to the description of the inspired historian. 
^^ Out of the ground the Lord God made to 
'* grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight 
'^ and good for food/' In the centre of the 
garden were " two* fountains/' which, as we 
have already seen in the instance of the Gades 
of Spain, and shall hereafter have abundant 
opportunity of perceiving, generally were found 
in the paradisi of the heathen. Eustathius tells 
us that the lovely country of the Phoeacians, as 
described to us by Homer, was in fact only a 
representation of the islands of the Blessed, 
which will hereafter be demonstrated to have 
been mainly composed of paradisaical memo- 
rials. Justin Martyr directly affirms that " the 
** garden of Alcinous" was nothing more thaii 
"a heathen representation of paradise:" — 

To nAPA AEI20Y h eucova tov KSxivoH Kijirov awieiv veitoirike 

are the very words of this learned father, 
who has transcribed the above description 
into his first exhortation.f We may there- 



*£v h dvia Kpijvai. These may also describe the beauty 
and freshness of these sacred g^dens. Any place richly 
watered, seems to have been compared to Eden, Gen. 
xui. 10. 

t Cdboft. ad Gnec. p. 27* 
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tore , cQowder tA^, ^hple .»^Vt»/ »W«^* jwclo- 

WUhoujt the ; gates* the spacious garden lies 
Fl»m ^t9^ni8> defj^ltlliei^^.fl^ 
, Fpyr lu^es, ws^ the. ^Upttie^ /Spce pf. grgiiod, 
Penc'd with a high enclosure ^1 around. 

Closely connected with it was a corrupted 
representation of the sacred tabernacle or she- 
chinah, with the cherubic exhibition on the east 
of Eden. This was the temple or palace of 
Alcinous, and was singularly magnificent and 
superb. 

'^aXMj^oi^lJifSy yap roi^^oi f AijAaJar ^yflflp xa* f yfla 
Ec jUrUp^ou fj eSa — *e^i h ^§iyKO^ Kvavoio, 
'Xfuceiai de '^pcct itvKtvov Soi^ov syrog Bspyov 
* tAfyvpsot ^8 «Y«8/X04 sy p^oAxsct; sgao'ay s8w. 

The fr<?iit^pp€iar'd wjth,|r#ij|arttflp\ei?d9rs^ gay. 
Bright as the lamp of night, or orb of day. 
The walls were massive brass ; — ^the cornice high 
, B^i^ .met^s^ Qrpwi^'d in <pplpur8 of the sky , — 
, Bich^plafies of gp}d tjb.e fp]4ing.dpo;[;e| incase, 
Jhe piiUrs silver,, pn a br^en b^e ; 
Silver the lintels, deep projecting o'er. 
And gold the ringlets that c()|pij{^(j^hf |^por. 
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'' likeumi of tb6 filWIMMmt y^n ttie h^Mls <^ 
'' ^6 liVMg Ci^JttU]^ '#l^h 1^8 *M the ccrfMT 

'' 6f tte teMblifr dbry^M 4^t»elfcked foii&ov^ 
'"^ tl)eir.1^tidB(«ft]f6ve. Ai^ aibove thetifmaimdiit 
''"Oi&t w^bPi^^tlt^ head wad the lik€inessH>f 
*^ a ^thrtMiiie, ate the a^pjea^imiSfe *tf a giqp|)hijtc?'* 
Sb i6 thfe Jiatlatife W AlcifiOhSis ^theriB wei»e tfardnes 
witMh ; and Without, ih thfe trcf&t erf <he shitthig 
edified, ^e^e living afid m^ysterious images, the 
wtiric^df Viildto, ^dptes^ia^g^ however ob- 
d^itf^ljr, 66^e Ve^t^ df the GheFtA)^ai]itBal 
e^hibititfn tfn^the (^^ 6( iBden. 

Xpvcsm ^ EMLTe^ie kou apyv^m xvvsg scay 
Ovf H<f>a<oYo^ srv^ev livufjo'i itpaitihtrci, 
Awfia ^v^OLtr&BiuBVGLi jieyaXyjro§o$ A>oiiyooio 

Two rows of stately dogs on either hand 
fn j^'ci/Iptdi^ gbld; isA Ystboiir'd sitV^f ktktA. 
th^se Tulbah ibmi*^d i^Kh art diffaie tc^^v^aSt 
tiiihi6ttal i^datdik^s U Aldnonii' gitte ; 
Aiive i^abli ^idmkt^d^ Ihiitie i|({p(eiits. 

All thfeSfe Mditi6tl^^ ffieliKhiAfe oflpartdi^ 
mast nave come onginally out of the east, and 

* Ezek. i. 22 — ^26. A similar instance of heatbenish imita- >r ^/ 
tionis mentioned by PhUdlMtiifd delrit Atk>lL bU.iu; tttp. 11. 
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therefore may be found, as might be reasonably 
expected, amongst the Syrians, and other orien- 
tal nations. The paradise of Phaneas,* ,in 
Palestine, and the celebrated Eden, (so called 
to this day) in the shades of Mount Lebanon, 
which both Ptolemy and Stephanu^sff term 
Uapa^iffoQ a paradisos, were consecrated gardens 
of the nature before described. To.tibese may 
be added the gardens of Daphne upon the 
Orontes, described by Strabo. J They ppnsisted 
of ^^a grove, vast and shady, irrigated with 
*^ fountains of water, which preserved it for ever 
'* cool and verdant. In the midst was a temple 
** and asylum of Apollo, together with a fane 
*^ consecrated to Diana^ whither 1[^ inhabitants ^ 
" of Antioch were accustomed to resort, and 
" celebrate their festivals. The circumference 
^* of the sacred grove was fourscore stadia. In 

* Thera was another place named Phanoe in the island of 
Chius, sacred to Apollo, and celebrated for palm-trees. 

t See a very excellent note on this in the Tar. editions of 
Sulp. Seyerus^ p. 6, and the authorities there cited. The 
Persians were accustomed to these sacred gardens, in which 
there were not only fountains and other symbols of paradise, 
but they also preserved a number of: different wild animals ip 
them, which were made to live together in a state of harmony 
' and peace, emblematic of the life led by the animal creation 
in the garden of Eden. 

i Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 1089 et lOM. 
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*' this place they feign that a dreadfal serpent 
•^called Typhon was overthrown by ApoUo," 
and from this mythological circumstance, the 
riyer Orontes, which watered the garden of 
Daphne, was, to. a certain extent, called after 
the name of the monster, Typhon. Now Ty- 
phon, by an easy transition of its radical letters, 
IS certainly the same as the Serpent Python, the 
history of both, moreoyer, being so decidedly 
analogous. It cannot but have struck the 
attentive reader how universally this legend of 
the serpent is connected with alF the instances 
of heathen paradisi, which we meet vnth in 
ancient writers. 

We shall find this remarkably illustrated in 
the case of the garden- of the Hesperides.''^ 

* There was also a fountain of ambrosia or immortality in 
the midst of the garden of the Hesperides, answering to the 
Tree of Life. Eurip. Hippol. v. 750. A Ute writer and emi- 
nently learned missionary well obserres, that '' the Tree of 
** Life,, the fountain or well of life, and the water of life, all 
f« seem identified in scripture. As in the garden of Eden 
the Tree of Life was an emblem or pledge of happiness to 
Adam, had he continued in innoceney» so the water of 
"Hfet flowing through the paradise in heaven/is an emblem 
** of that eternal glory, which Christ the second Adam has 
^* soeured for «U who believe.'' Henty Martyn*9 Sermons. /C*L 
2d ed. p. 198. 
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Tbkf. fiefebratod flwfi W0. sitimteA oa the 
extnaift. loerge of fitbiopia in AMq% l«!4.A0t 
£ur fix>oft Jfteroe. A^^.Mh iiawl wkb aJJAi^t $^U 
iplaceg >of ^Ihis naftcue, it wasjcoiftsideisedas.oii tl^ 
boisders jcff .di0 wodd, .or ;a9 if it Jiardly b^Aoogj^d 
tQ it. Aflas is said to have rswronnded it cui 
all sides ^with liigh maiiiitaiiis, on accomit^of an 
aocient oracle^ which lEiffijcine^ that the Spa of 
^e I^eity would at a iccoctaia time ^arrive, op^ 
a way of access thither» and carry off th^ 
golden apples, which hiu^ on a mysterious tree 
in tiie amidst of the g^^den- ThQre:i3 a y^i;y 
/ curioos antique yet e^ttant, as J have before 
remarked, in which Hercules is itepresent^d 
standing with <aa apple in :his b^»d before .the 
Tree, around which a;4P6rpi?nt » 9ofolded> as 
described by Lucretius : — 



Aureftqse Hespefidom senraos fiilg^utia mala 
Asperacisrba taens wnmani ^rpore-Serpeoi 
Arboiis amj^elaa stirpaM.* 

This serpent, who for ever watched the frnit 
of this mysterious tree, was said to hate been 
born of Typhoa, ;(tiip|ther sefpent; bijit in feet 



^ Looiet da liat. Rer«. v. 33. .Virg. JRtmdvf.M% .Lacan< 
Pbar. ix, 367. i ,. 
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liiey were both one and the same, and Typhon, 
by a slight transposition, is none other than 
Python, as was observed before, the appellation 
under which we most generally discover the 
nosological -onster which tr.L„o told .he^ 
heathen had been the source of all evil, and 
was to be vanquished only by the Son of the 
Supreme Being in a human form. Now the 
very name Pytho, or Python, evidently desig- 
nates the great deceiver of the world, from ma 
Pyth, or nnifi Pythe, "to overpersuade,* or 
" deceive." . When the damsel who followed 
the apostle Paul, is said to have been "pos- 
" sessed with a spirit of divination," (certainly 
a spirit of the devil,) it is named in the original 
**irv€v/«a nYeQN02| a Spirit of Python;" mani- 
festly shewing that the pagan Python was none 
other than a traditionary memorial of "that 
"old serpent, called the devil and satan,;}: 
" which deceived the whole world." . But the ^ 
serpent of the garden of the Hesperides had / 
also another name, that of Ladon, which is the\ 
contraction of £l-Adon, " the god of the garden / 
*> of Eden ;" which clearly proves the whole to )" 
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* See Spearman's Letters on the Lxx. p. 85. 
t Acts xvi. 16. 
t Revel. XX. 2. • 
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MffbeB Ae mtfUer as follows^— '^ 
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HAo^f fMr^i 4»i^ <ip9V ire^on^ t# fvc AAAOjK 

£(nrepi2ec mociryvoy €<i^ifupoy aei^ovtrai 

Miikiby fiefikrito ffdre tfrHitbc.* 
Tkeu ^cauM they to Dpe taered place, wbera kefft 
The terpepi I^dom wiitch, nor ever slept • 
In the Atlantian land d^e garden lies. 
Ana there the apples hung, a golden prize ; 
j\b6iit the tt^e tLe >ltfy dragon wound. 
And ilte ^e^ribek wdife h^vti ariiNlnd ; 
irail^t AldAe*, voh of Jove 'and &nie. 



Behmgimg^ ix> Vie tmiseoraAed garclett v/bm -m 

\ tonple, ke^ iiy a friesteBe, aocdrding to swnB^ 

\ ibid aecdrdang to others, Iby tbivee BynlplhSy 

leaUeel the Hei^rides. Here, ^also, were the 

' Aeuigfateris of iPhopcas cooiiected with 'the <^-. 

gobs, aU eomp^NHided figures, who bad tba 

ciB^tody df the sacred fire, which was coaur 

dered- as <the /fNtotedtioii d£ the encldsare. 

Indeed, by more than one author, this same 

Phorcus wait thoqght tol^^ve bpea the fsMher of 



\- 



^ ApolL Rhod. apud* Nat* Com* lib. vii* 7*)<p. ^17* 
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the scarpQut M^n bjr H^*cides. At nM eventsr, 
aire 'find bene the vsniU nestiges af4lid'cAie«ibiG 
guard, hoiwei^er mutilaited and di^^toited. /Sc]^ 
Meas .by rstcune cankered iai» ^Ting teen On^ of 
tbe iGo^ods irho i&Qpft rtbe ^doiiMcratcid gmden, 
and m mw Mediisa. Thej aH bad gldden 
mn&Sf as Ugte larad^Qn )i$ponted, as also ^brazen 
hand^, with Uieiteetb df>yaraoua ankiifrls. Some* 
timas Horcttlas Is ^(aid sto ^have 43lfiin <the sefpeiit 
witb tbis iClab» ^ich i&itolbeddeiitified witfifii^ 
mcned jBmnck, m ihw ibeen akead j mentiqned^ 
ACter.bis \icUffy meatbe giants, be^is afl^riiied 
to ha^e ^QOfiscicislitQd it to Merexayf when,- an 
bQiQg (t^qst into 4he ground, it gMm into a 
O^ghtiydlxee.*' 

Tbere ware, also, dn several part&of tbe^l^tv ^^^ 
paradisi dedicated Tto JBaGchus. Tbe<god»faini- \ , ■. 
s^, ^as Fbiloatratus ivmrites, -^^ enclosed a)lai|fe^ 
^^i tract ,of land, cultivated lit as a gafdenytand ) 
^^plj^ited planes and 'laurels.'' 'Near >ft was ^ 
tanq[de, ^irnd thetpfeeiiding pciest and priestess ; 
were v^ . man;^nd rhis wife^rfifoftMd m 4kik$i and 
itbe^tiwdvuponitbe fipoitsiof ^&e (gattrden. ^bis 
isfiiatd to ihave hap p ttd ed iottNisa, 'a^pi'OunMJik' 
of IiidiAftthcM^hjthfNrevweie .also filtav^ 
places of this namcf Bacchus is declared by 
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Phorautas* to hare been the first planter of 
trees, and cultivator of gardens ; and this was 
the case during a sort of golden age, before war 
and destruction had made their appearance in 
the world. The obscene rites of the Phalhis, 
which often occurred in these gardens, cannot 
but have arisen from a perhaps obscure tradition 
of the holy institution of marriage, which the 
polluted minds of men abused to some of the 
worst purposes of idolatry. Bacchus himself 
is represented naked, in unhallowed allusion to 
that pure and blissful state of our first parents 
in Eden, when ^^they were both naked, the 
** man and his wife, and were not ashamed.** 
His car is represented as drawn by lions and 
leopards, as well as other beasts of prey; repre- 
senting, hieroglyphically, the tradition which 
the heathen had of the paradisaical state of the 
animal creation.f Here, also, we meet with 
the serpent ; for those who partook of the cere- 
monies used to carry serpents in their h^nds, 
and with horrid screams called upon '^ Eva ! — 
" Eva !"— They then crowned themselves vnth 
these reptiles, still indulging in the same 
firantic exclamations* Epiphanius, Clemens of 

* De Nat. Deor. p. 81. 

t Id. p. 86. tb» Mune alsd is said of Rhea and Cybdff. 
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AlexandHa,'"' and many others, are all of decided 
opinion that^his horrid invocation had relation 
to the great mother of mankind, *\ who being 
" deceiyed^ was in the transgression/' 

It is observable that most of these gardens 
were oracular. There is, perhaps, no desire of 
knowledge miore natural to . man in his present 
fallen state, than that of the knowledge of 
futurity. Hence it has proved the aim of a 
vast majority of minds, in all ages and parts of 
the world, to pry into futurity. And yet it 
must be owned that the practice has not been, 
nor indeed ever can be, conducive to the real 
happiness of mankind ; and it is undoubtedly 
to be traced up to the bitter fruit of the /' tree 
^^of knowledge of good and evil," that the' 
human race have ever followed, or been desirous . 
to follow, a course of conduct so decidedly 
opposed to their actual wdfare and h£^piness.t 
Yet it will be found in the end a singular pr€K>f 
of the once happy existence of man in a par^d^ 
saical state. It has ever been a received opi- 
nion, even amongst heathen nations, that there 

. ' . • • ■ ■ '» 

* £piphaii. torn. ii. lib. iii. p. 1092. Cleoi. Alex. CohcMrt 
p. 11. Enseb. Prep. Evan. lib. ii. 3. 

t II est vrai que le desir de le connoitre est use des frfus 
anciennes maladies de V esprit hiiiimi« eoume die en est 
une dies plus funestes ! Voy. de Jeun, Anadi. torn. iii. p. d98t 
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* 

#aa» A tifiiB wkeH Qnd oom^cmetl fttiirii iarfy 
wiili tBfait^ BhA tbat tkcEr hKtyifcai tf nvw ei^o^vd 
l^ tiie latteif in mnkmsBcied gitldeii #• panidiBe^ 
The former port of tiiicr ttateflMit bos M^n 
allows imiversflUjr ^ Ae krttesr ^«rt wffl cl^ve 
its pvoof and iltadtraticm fpoih what fallow^ av 
Irell as ftom wbat Ha* pieeeded. Of all 
ffae Y^ttMwB kind» of dhrinatioBy or mcdea bt 
attemptitig to loierk forward into fiittitity, ofacle» 
Iia¥€i alwiiya eii^oy^ tke greatent repatei and 
the originall source of at lenst vefy iaany of 
tkeae^ will be dis^oyered to bave been traditions 
df tke ifee of knowledge of good and ev9/ It 
v^ky be thongbt stiU mdre reii}arkaMe» that 
** tbfe devil has alwayi^ been amMtidos ttf have 
'^tbe wdHd tUnk that the ktiowledge erf* good 
'^'OaA eVilwite to eome ip ike i^tfmt stttl;'** 
fei* yi% shall fitid^ hita f^tieiltly, and kdeed 
ahBost alwi(y«i the Mbtle fidtil df tteai*ly ev^ 
Oiacle w& meet With t^^aii if he reitei^t^d Ms 
old temptation t» all ^ idfi» of A^SmA, With thb 
saqie bnecess ; *' in Hie day f^ d^t tfa«l>60f, theft 

■ ■ t • I > » 

* Bishop Stillingfleet'8 Orig. Sacr«, lib. iii. cap. 3, sec. 19. 
The to^siWas fSbk fcymbtd of adoration iioloii^tlkte hettt^en, 
and the proper indicium, br ttol^ of il fcOnietntU^ phvCe, tA is. 
efidunt by fiiftt^f FeMilHI^ 

Itege AMNi aag««fl } t^ilM, sbmisifi i(^^ 
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'^ yow eyes shall be efKened, Md )^ lAall be as 
'^ godcM kaowwg goe4 and eyil."' liBt us no'fr 
eonsid^i aod examine tbe aecoiiiita tre bat^ 
of some of the most vdhiarhable efaclei^ of 
antiquity^ 

Qo^gg^^ biy soioe, thought te haT« beeB m y 
Tbeasaly, and by oth^m in £pinis ; and some, 
to reooacile the two oj^nions^ thiah thdi^ were 
natave thau one of the sairie narae^ s r hwh ispJ i 
lllMliBinighiiihavri lirrn tliar rfBm. Whether it 
i^ere so or n^i Sfaras is graiepidly bdi^ved te 
have been the seat of the oracle of which an 
a^coant ha^^ owie dowi^ to as ; y^ here stgpm 
it is doubtful whether this was in Thespralia, 
HI MolossiBf^ of m Ghaoaia. Eastittbins, herw- 
eifoty htis decided the coatroTersy, fay teUiag ns 
that ftb^agh it ooee belonged to the Theiipro^ / < ^ 
tians^ It aftei^airds fell into the bands of thfe 
Molosmns t wA herein he is ednfirmed by 
StrabOt^ Aeeording to Hetodotus, it wuls the J 
oldest oracle in the world, b^ii^g prior t^ the ] 
great deluge of QeucalioQ, vhQ, retreatiag to ( 
this place/ was saved, when all Qreeee beside 
pi^rtshed.* Its naoBfe Dodena, is in fhct the real 
ikitaie of tbe t^iresfrial paradise, i/Mcli ^as 
mepaprialH^d IB the Praclg bffers HS. ^n, / 

• PolteiVAf«& eiraeo/ Ik iL ^. a f. Set. 
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;' as I have already shewn, was iioinetiines ex- 
\ pressed Adon, and this, by a reduplication of 
/ the first syllable, by no means unusual, was 
called Adadon; and more smoothly Dadona or 
Dodona. We shall find this etymology borne 
out by the history in every part, and therefore 
it may be the more depended on. The oracle 
was delivered firom one, or, according to others, 
from two sacred oaks, which stood in the midst 
of a vast shady grove of beeches.^ It was 
feigned that this tree of knowledge was endued 
vrith a human voice, and that in the earliest 
ages, mankind wholly lived upon the fruits 
which grew around it, in the sacred grove or 
;' garden of Dodona. However, firom some cause 
or other, it is intimated that ^^ victum Dodona 
*' negaret :" the garden refiised to suj^ly any 
longer the wants of man, and thence he was 
driven to the pursuits of s^culture and hus- 
bandry ;t or, in other words, " he was sent fortli 

* For further accounts of Dodona, and authorities for what 
is here advanced, consult Lucan. Phars. vL 426. Stat* Theb. 
\ m» 475. Georg. ii. 16. Sery. in Virg. £cc. ix. 13, Cieerow 
Att ii. 4. Herodot ii. 57. Horn. Odyss. xiy. 328. Straba 
▼ii. 329. Id. ix. 402. Plin. Nat Hist ii. 103. Pomp. . 
Mela u. 3. 71. 

t Natali's Comes, lib. vi. cap. 12..p. 183. Claud, de Rapt 
Pros. lib. i. 30. p. 703. Val. Flac. Argon, i. Amob lib. ii. 
Sidon Garm. ix. Plip. viL 66. Rhodig.xyL3. 
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*^ from the garden of Eden to till the graundy 
'^from whence he was taken." The early 
history of the grove or garden of Dodona- is 
decidedly connected with the golden age, which 
is altogether made up of traditions of a para- 
disaic state. There was an obscurie idea that 
here the supreme deity, or at least his offspring, 
was bom ; and the Dodonides were therefore / 
called the nurses of Joyc and Bacchus. The ^ 
whole, enclosure was surrounded by the Dry-' ( 
ades, Fauns,, and Satyrs, the usual compounded / 
animal figures representative vestiges of the ) 
Cherubim. To these, may be added Centaurs, 
the literal signification of which term is, ^'priests 
** of the Tur," or fire-tower, or Tursis ; but, as 
is well known, their hieroglyphic figure was 
compounded of a man and an animal. These 
priests were originally said to have been taught 
by.Pelasgus ** to make coats of skins and clothe 
** themselvei^ ;" also to sleep upon the ground 
on the skins of the sacrifices which had been 
offered, and in that posture expect prophetical 
dreams, which we shall see hereafter was not 
an unusual mode of obtaining a prophetical 
answer fi'om many of these oracular paradisi : 
the custom being derived, no doubt, fropoi the 
sacrificial rites, in which our first parents were 
instructed on their expulsion from Eden. The 
whole country around Dodona had the name 
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of£UG|)»» thMk n^ EUali Ike Braoob, and 
Opef tlK^ serpenil I la, or ai^ bmg^ Ibe generad 
I tadical denotbg a.laad m ccaaotarjk Maraovtf, 
«K> of tbc fetnily of Adas^ itlMi was oaoe said 
to have inhaUtod the temple o£ Dodona^ was 
snrnaned Pytho; aUusin^, at least, to the same 
gevpeat which is aiiiyersally diacorefed hi vau&ti 
with these menorials €4 the garden of Eden. 
The oracle^ k is affirmed^ was first fanaded in 
oonsequence of the followii^ cirenlnstance >^ 
*^a golden doye lighted upon the branch of the 
^ dak, and instituted in that place an oraole of 
^^Jupiter^" It will be immediately peroeked 
bow Qutirely analogoius this aoeoiint is to that 
of the dQ^ves ia the JEneid, which 

HqunliimqiiB per aera hpM 
SedilMd cijptatii genkia super Arbore eMmM 
Ditoobr uiid« apri pw rapwy^ aim ffvimt* 

iGneas, by these meams, obtained possesidon 
1^^ S of the Aureus Ramus or golden Branch, 
without which no one could pass ffoni, or enter 
safety into the paradisaical bliss of Efysium. 
^^^ [ The poet compares this sacred Brig^^nch to the 

• Vm word vf ry ^Jik ^gtiifi^n^^ *< 9i Iwf/* ^IkI acmw in 
iiM umue. freqM^uUy thrpusfbout tb^ s^crtptMresi ; h^t if: f^ao 
may be rendered the ^^ Braneb of a tree/' such as tbose fit 
to make booths or bowei;s. See N^hetn. viiL 15. Ance 
tJhiv. Hist Td; L p. IdO: 

f Bite My. Attli« ferthfyiMidAtf MIH(^ 
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inmletoi^ which given us an ofipot knty of "^ 
enlargk^ a little on the feKgioas sdmratioii paid ;' 
the onk, BCit «dy at Dodona Ir Greece, hut- ) 
ako by ther Draids ki Gaol, aad in our ow» \ 
couDtry. This wiU, if 1 mistake not^ confirm ^ 
Its in the opinion already advanced, that the \ 
whole system derives its origin from traditionary 
memorials of the symbolic trees which grew '* in 
'^ the midst of Eden/' however obscured and con* / 
founded together we may freqoently find them. ^ 

The holy scriptures often moition idolaters 
as sacrificing or serving th^r false gods ^^ under 
'^ ev^7 green tree," as the reader may perceiye 
more fillly , on consulting the passages referred to 
below.* This was more eG^iecially the case where 
the tree was fo^und in conjunction with a foun- 
tain, which was the addition of another feature of 
paradise* We have a scene of this sort in Homer, 
and numberless others might be adduced :-« 

H|iccc 2* a/i^ iCept Kptfrjiv, upovQ Kara /3a»/iovc» 

'EpBofuy aBayaroitn rcXj^ecrovic eicaro/fj3ac» 

Kjokin viro ^AATANI2TO^ c6tv puv ayXaov v0iiip.t 

Beside a foiiBtaiii's vac^d brisk we rais'd 

Our verdant altacs, and tbe. victims. blaz*d ; 

The fountain sprang from where a plane tree spread 

Fair to the sight, her ever beauteous head. 

* Deut. xii. 2. Isaiah Ivii. 5. 1 Kings xiv. 23. 2 Kings 
xvi; 4. xvii. la. Jerem. ii. 20. iii. 8. and 13. 

t Here, also, we meet with the usual traceUt of the toif^tit 
andonvde. 8s(btte whole passage. Iliiid^B.30S^t«eq. 
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However, more generally, thoagh not always, 
die consecrated tree was a palm or olive among 
\ eastern nations, while tltejgi3^ prevailed amongst 
/ the Gauls and Celts. Maximus Tyrius^ calls 
^^ \ it **the Celtic image of defty." Also, in some 

) instances in Syria and Greece, it was the object 
\ at least of great veneration, as we have seen in 
the cases of Beershebah, Sichem,t and now 
of Dodona. Amongst the Romans we have 
" sacra Jovi quercus," almost to a proverb. 
But in Gaul and Britain it was, that the highest 
religious regard was paid to the oak and its 
misletoe, under the direction of the Druids. 
Few persons are ignorant that the misletoe is 
indeed a very extraordinary plant, not to be 
cultivated in the earthy but always growing upon 
. , some other tree. " The JDruids,'' says Plinj,:|; 
^ t^y-^l " hold nothing more sacred than the misletoe, 
H i« and the tree on which it is produced, pro- 
" vided it be the oak. They make choice of 
^' groves of oaks on their own account, nor do 
\ *^ they perform any of their sacred rites without 
I " the leaves of those trees, so that one may 
, '* suppose that they are for this reason called 
] " by a Greek etymology, Druids. And what- 
/ " ever misletoe grows on the oak, they think is 

, * Dissert xxxviii. p. 400. See also zxv. 254. xxvi, 204. 
Ovid. Metam. viii. 
t See also Isaiah i« 29. t Nat Hist xvii. 44 
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'' sent from heaven^ and is a sign that God | 
^^ himself has chosen that tree. This, however, 
" is very rarely found, but when discovered, is 
" treated with very great ceremony. They call | 
«« it by a name which, in their language, signifies J 
^' the ewer of all ills; and halving duly prepared L 
^* their feasts and sacrifices under the tree, they ) 
'^ bring to it two white bulls, whose horns are 
'* then, for. the first time, tied. The priest, 
^^ drest in a white robe, ascends the tree, and 
** with a golden pruning- hook cuts olOf the 
^* misletoe, which is received in a white sagum 
** or sheet. Then they sacrifice the victims, 
** praying that God would bless his own gift, 
^^ to those on whom he has bestowed it." One 
would deem it hardly possible for a Christian \ 
to read this account without thinking of Him, ,' 
who was the desire of all nations ; of the Man ] 
whose name was the Branchy who had indeed \ 
no father upon em^th^ but came down from heaven^ / 
was given to heal all our illsy and after being 
cut o^ through the divine counsel, was wr(]q>t 
in fine linens and laid in the sepulchre for our 
sakes. These last reflections are those of our 
late, eminent Hebrew Lexicographer. 

I shall here anticipate a circumstance, as it 
is more convenient to my purpose; though 
strictly speaking, its proper place comes in 
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i afterwaards. Oae ^of Ae very semaikable 

iJKaiinew oames £aar the oak, is ^w» Asel; and 
from Ais word fiitay be (d^red Asylum^* such 
8 tplace of r^oge as Ihat K^pened foy Bcoxraltis 
**ititw€m iw» fffwves afoaki'' at Rome. Hither 
1 aU iv^ho f^me guilty of any crime, fled Sar pto- 
(^ taction and found it. After Romulus enlai^ed 
bis imw city^ this Asylum, which was &a tiie 
biU 'GsifkitoiliuuB, became enclosed within the 
walls,, and >those who had (fled for refuge thither 
were made citizens ^f Rome. Servius TuUus 
seems to iha^e ordained, afierwairds, that there 
should /be at least one of these .places ;of refuge 
Uj^oaeh tribe; and doubtless, likethat atORoiiie, 
they were between two groves of oalcs, ^or more 
often pei^haps ** between two single i trees on ithe 
^^ midst of an vendosure," as Ihere is every 
reason to believe. Now this ia evidently derived 
from the original .garden of Eden, and accord- 
ingly we (find aUr ^the pomdisi of the anqient 



V "^^One jnay hftse vdbsenre, 'tlukt (A»]diani, l^ a slight 
ulteratioii jof its i|ulicftl(B,.iftf(he si^ M £lgfi«mD,.^wbif)^ 
the more 4eci4«cl)y copiificts it'j|{H6 {>|tradise.. The li^^jied 
Bochart supposes the latter to be derived from r)^vhp Elizuth, 
the Hebrew word'fbr '^great joy or exultation ;** which the 
Greeks, adapting^ their ownniode t^f phmunciatioti, called 
flifwum. Dfonyss. ^Hal. lib. ii. 15; #here the Asylum of 




li^aihen jto hwe bom A$ylm« Tka iciKdntai 
afi|iiB9«B t* praaent n tvaditieiilurf ttevMMl €f 
the t>0whiot of ow ^fiiTfit parents dfter Hiair firil 
iti £^60. ^'And ib^y be^iwl ikbe voice )of4he 
^ J^rd God walking ia the gwdeti in the tioel 
''of the day; «iid Ada»i and Jm wifeiud 
'' thetBielvQfi^ fitfotn *th^ (presence lof Ike Lord 

for so 4be words i^hoitld fee renderad. They in ^«^^ . 

'faot fled ad cruBJloalft for t^eliise to the wdstof "^ 

♦ 

Ihe two sacjraimeDA^ IreOs of paradise, and 
sitl^¥e tD hide tiiemselyes betrween them, a» 
theic Asylutn fvosi the justice of Jtehowak. «^ "^ 
Qlteb the lueatthen Adyla were only a aii^ile^ 
ix%e tH'theimdst of thb eQclo8ure» consecrated > 
to religioR :<~siich n»aa that to iwliich Priam \ 

OBdibu? ia mediis, nudoque sub aetherU axe 
Ingens ara fuit ; jiixtaque veterrima Laurus 
Tnctimbeila arae, dtqiie umbrft domplexa penates. 

There WHS an asylum of the same kind ait 
3&oefetitnm in -kaly, <wfaetfe the (Aje^ of wor- 
ship wiBisar sadi^ -^ree in ^the >mid^t of a garden^ 
^E Wbi^b'^a goldiM^vipdr or other serpent was 
suspended, together with the skin of a beast 

* JEneid ii. 512. 
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C which had probably been offered by way of 
L expiatory sacrifice : and it is remarkable that 
this idolatry continued among the pagan popu- 
lation of that country even down to the seyenth 
century. But to return to the oracles, and 
more particularly that at Delphi. 

It was one of those which enjoyed the 
greatest reputation ; and was, by some, thought 
to equal in antiquity the grove of Dodona. It 
was situated at the foot of Mount Parnassus, 
and near the Castalian fountain, with awful 
precipices on three sides of it. In the midst 
of the sacred enclosure grew a lofty laurel, 
under which the Pythia delivered her prophetic 
answers, seated upon a Tripos, while the tree 
t nodded over her head. Before speaking, she 
ffi^i J gathered the fruit or devouredibe leaves, while 
waiting for the inspiration, which affected her 
whole frame in such a manner as to make her 
foam at the mouth, tear her hair, and utter the 
most distracting cries. The TViggs is worthy 
of notice ; the same was not always used, biit 
the one most famous was made of brass^ wrought 
by Vulcan himself^ and presented to Apollo 
by Pelops when he married Hippodamia,* It/ 

» 

* Pott. Arch. Graec. lib. ii, cap. 9. 276. Nat. Com, lib. v. 
2. pp. 133 and 183. 
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wasadorned with the heads of differeqit animals, 
and altogether may be considered as a distorted 
representation of the Cherubim, derived by 
tradition from the antediluvian heathen, pro^ 
bably through means of Ham and his posterity: 
Homer has preserved for us a fuller description 
of Vulcan at work upon these Tripods, as well 
as of the machines themselves ; — 



Xpvtna ^e o*^' viro kvkXu tKavna irvOiuvi BriKtv^ 
O^pa oc avTOftaroi deiov Bveraiai'* ayiava 
H^ avTiS itpOQ Btafia veoiaro Oavfia ideaBau* 
The Tripods, plafied^ijnjjvjng wh^ 
Woiij^£tiii to tell, instinct with spirit rolled 
From place to place around the blest abodes. 
Self-mo v'd, obedient to the beck of gods. 






■iiifc* %_\%0^i^w^^i^ 'I 



The reader may remark considerable simi- 
larity, in this description, to what Ezekiel has 
related by inspiratidn in his vision of the Che- 
rubim. — •* The spirit of the living creatures was 
" in the wheels ; when those went, these went ; 
^' and when those stood, these stood; and when 
" those were lifted up, the wheels were lifted 
" up over against them, for the spirit of the 
" living creatures was in the wheels :" and it is 

* Iliad 2. 376. 
H 
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added afterwards; ''I knew they were the 
** Cherabim/'* Homer mentiiHis that the Tri- 
pods had Ovara^ OT handles, which might have 
been wings, such as are seen upon some anciait 
Tripods yet in existence. The whole was 6aid 
to have been covered with the skin of the serpent 
Python, who was there overcome and slain by 
Apollo. From tikis name of the former,* the 
place in which the oracles were delivered was 
termed Pythium, and the priestess who uttered 
them was called the Pythia, or Pythonissa. 
[^/it \/jtt^. \ Before she ascended the Tripos, she washed 
/y.../*^ , her whole body in the fountain of (^asjal ia, or 
i^ ^'\! : Castalis: while underneath her,* as she sat, 
-^A^fnc \ there often appeared a serpent, which supplied 

; her with the ai[iswers, and on one occasion is 

/ reported to have destroyed her; a tradition 

\ perhaps of the fatal efiects of his temptation on 

the first woman. Eusebius^reports ^IB^oKoyrjoL 

" €tK&aBaL '^(ptj^rp^o^a that a seipent iollei^.Jtaelf 

\ " around Jthft,lC)cipqd." In fact the signification 

C )of the term Txipps^ or Tur-ops, is " the tower 

( " or temple of the -serpent" 

Whoever went to consult the oracle, previ- 
ously ofiered sacrifices to Apollo; and the 

* Ezekiel i. 16—20. 

t Cited by Potter in the Aidi. Oriec voL i. lib. 2. cap. 9. 
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priests w\^o assisted ou these occanionsi were ia 
number five, all of whom were called f^Ofl-tot the 
**holy ones," and these were, supposed to 'be 
descendants of Deucalion, tl^e Noah of Grieecei.^ 
There was one who presided over these, eaUe^ 
" Oauarrjp the purificr ;" answering in signification 
at least to the nna Berith of Shechem> mentioned 
in an early part of this dissertation. No impure 
person was admitted to any part of the: si^i^n./ 
rites, and all persons, in any mannef engaged-^.- 
about the oracle, were frequently obngeS' to - 
purify themselves by lustration and sacrifice. 
The answers of the serpent, both at Delphic and 
Dodona^ (for his they most frequently were,) 
seem to have been as ambiguous as hi^ primeval 
delusion offered to the great parents of all man- 
kind, in Eden. The mixture of truth, it appears, \ 
was combined with sufficient fraud and error, j 
generally speaking, to expose the source from 
whence they came, , namely , th^ father of lies, 
" more subtle than any be^-st of the field, whjw^h 
" the Lord God had made/' .:* . ^ » 

They had a remarkable ' tradition of the 
sabbath iat Delphi. For we are told that ift ( ^^"^ 
the temple of Apollo, every seventh day was 

* Nwt OQ KeKXrfTai iuro evttay AewcdXtUfv* Th^opk.* aa v , , , 
Autol. lifb, ii. p. 106. lib. iii. 129: Phtto. Jud! de pr. elf p^. j '"^^"^ 
vol. ii. p. 370. Justin Marlyt. i» -AiMdo^.' pro CJllrist p: 4^:' ' - 
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a solemn festival , ou which the priestesses 
cbaunted paeaos in honour of the serpent.* 
These priestesses are said to have been the 
daughters of Triopus ; or, in other words, the 
persons who attended upon the Tur-ops or 

♦ Prol. in Carin. Pyth. Find. Philo says that ^e.,*^ 
^^j bath is a festival common to the whole world. Josephus, in 
his secpn.d book against Appion, declares that not a city or 
.^alB||Ba ?raa ever known to escist, wherein some trace of the 
,,|ivstitutipn4>f the seventh day was not discernible. Aristo- 
* bplu9». cittA' by Eusebius, Prep. Evang. xiii. 12. quotes 
Homer and Hesiod, speaking of this seventh day, as emi- 
nently sacred and venerable. Clemens Alezandrinus Strom. 
T. cites similar passages from the ancients, and to the same 
purport. Seven, of old, was always looked upon as a sacred 
and mysterious number ; see a curious fragment of Linus cited 
by Bryant, and others : — . 

E^^o/iij tiy aya&<HQ, Kai eli^ofiii etrri ytreOXri 
"EpSojjLTf tv vpun-oieri, kcu efl^fiii etrri rcXeiif 
^(^Bofiarri Bri ol TtTtXtvfuva vavra Ttrvtcrai : 
Eara 5c Travra rervKrai ey ovpavta aarepoevru 

Fragm. Lini. Poes. Philos. Steph. p. 112. 

The arbitrary, but generally prevailing dmaion of time into 
weeki^ in contradistinction to the natural periods of a month, 
and a year, has been ably touched upon by several writers, as 
affording good proof of the authenticity of the account given 
by Moses of the institution of the sabbath. See further 
Gael. Rhodig. Lect. Ant xxii. 12. Ptolem. Hephaest Nov. 
Hist. lib. Tii. Also Grotius de Ver. Rel. Chr. i. 16. Cooke*s 
Inq* Pat, ^nd Dmid. Bel. pp. 4 and 5. Leland's Advantage 
\ and Necessity of Chr, Rev. p. 74. 
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Pythiaa temple ; for the deity was very often \ 
esteemed the father of those who served at his ( 
altar. The sacred enclosure at Delphi was 
also considered as "the place of judgment;*' 
where the great council of the Amphictyons 
met once a year; The same feature is disco- 
verable in all places of paradisaical memorial j: 
they are nearly all connected in some way or 
other with a tribunal of justice, which is espe- 
cially the case in the Hades or future world of 
antiquity. My idea is, that this singular coin- 
cidence arose out of traditions of that first 
tribunal in paradise when Adam, Eve, and the 
serpent were arraigned before that same Divine 
Being, who shall hereafter judge " both quick 
"•and dead." Probably a better opportunity 
will offer itself presently for our going more 
fully into this part of the subject. 

There was another famous oracle of Apollo 
at Tegyra, which was much frequented until 
the Persian war; but after that time it remained 
for ever silent. The temple had a sacred 
enclosure behind it, and was situated very near 
a mountain called Delos, at the foot of which 
was the river Mela, which lost itself in some 
neighbouring marshes. Here were also found 
the ^ame traditions of the victotnf of ApoUo (the 
son of the Supreme Being, and himself a deity » 
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bam into the world for the good of man) orer 
the serpent Python. Moreover, the god was 
said to liave beea bora here, "between two 
'^ fountains, one of which was called The Palm, 
'^and the other The Olive;" sind these names 
were retained even in the days of Plutarch.''^ 

I I Wree qfLdf^y and as such, often received idol- 
$ ^ r \ atrous worship amongst the ancients ; t he Qlive 
Ijfjas also their memorial of the Tree of M ?^^^'^^^ 
ledge, being considered as the insigne of 
Minerva the goddess of wisdom, and of Athens 
the seat of learning. These two fountains will 
be discovered in most of the paradisi of the 
ancients. They existed in the grove of Dodona, 
and were remarkable for peculiar and uncom- 
mon properties, which always invested them, 
wherever found, with singular sanctity. The 
same may be said of the two fountains in the 

* £vrav6a fivOoXoyovtri tov GEON y£V£O"0at. — Ottco-oi ^e ra 
van ^vo priyvvvrai Trjyyai, yXvicvriyri Kai TrXiyOci Kai }pvj(poTriTi 
davfiatrrs vajiardc, atv to fiev OOINIKA, to ^£ EAAIAN a')(pi 
vw ovofiaiofia^, ov t^vTutv fura^v ^vecv, oXXet peidpiav, n^c ^ov 
Xoxcv6ct(n}c. The whole >ccoutit is very curioiis. PliiJLd^ 
Tit. Pelopid^ Reiske Ed. vol. ii. pp. 356^ 357. Plut. de 
Defect Orac. vol. i. p. 733. Steph. 1572. Od the Ephf sian^ 
aiid some ofher' Grecian medals/ t)iana^ or' her repffied 
broidier Ajkillo, ifttepredelited'as iUjkimgbttMf^n'iwatrt^. 
See Inip^ lUoHr.' Nttm^ V^U pAima. 
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midst of the sacred enclosure at Gades ; also of 
those in the gard^is of Alcinous ; in the temple 
and grove of Jupiter Hammoui and many 
others. The tradition, however, of the sacra^ 
mental trees in the centre of Eden, it must be 
allowed, was uncommonly clear at Tegyra in 
the instance before us. With regard to the 
immediate birth of the Son of the Deity in this 
or that sacred garden, (for we shall fi*equently 
have occasion to notice this feature of the tradi- 
tion) it piust be supposed to have arisen from 
the great promise " of the future seed of the 
^* woman who was to bruise the seipent's ^ 
^^ head,'" having been first promulgated in thd 
primeval paradise or garden of Eden, and 
therefore for ever afterwards was connected 
with it^ even amidst all the distortions of the 
heathen memorials of the scene of the fall. 
The same kinds of sacrifices were probably 
offered here, as at the oracle of Apollo at 
Lkrissa; where a woman, doomed to perpetual 
virginity, delivered the answers, aftej slayjyag 
a fi rstling l amb m the nighjb, and jjien tasting of \ ^/ 

' Let us tuhiito another oracle, no less famous 
than thdse which have preceded ; that of Jupiter 

* See Pausaaiaft in Coritithiac. 
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X gammon. The liescriptkHi given bj Qntes 
1 Cntiiu^ of its Maaed grove, b tangnlariy bean- 
^^tifiil; and like many odier of the heatlien memo- 
/ nab of paradise, piesentB to oar imagination 
the deep shades and duystal streams of Eden. 
;^At lei^th,"' sajs he, ^they airived at the 
: ^ consecrated habitation o^fbe deity, whidi, 
/- '■** incredible as it may seem, wm niln ili d in the 
* I ^ midst of a vast sandy desert, aim shaded 
\"6om the son by ao laxnrioos a Tcgelation, 
that its beams coold scarody penetrate 
tfaroogfa the thickness of the foliage. The 
groves are watned by meanderii^ streams of 
nmn^tMis fountains ; and a wondeifol tempe- 
rature of climate, resemUing most of all the 
deli^itfal season of s|Hing, pverails throi^ 
^ the whole year, with an equal degree of salo- 
'* brity." Iq the heart of this ddidoos Oasis, 
', or island of the desert, there seems to have 
' been another grore, which was probably the 
/sacred enclosure, connected with the oracle. 
I The whole was sorrouoded with a triple wall, 
; and the latter grore, with its central fountain, 
/ is described as follows : — ^'' Est etiam aliud 
'. '* Ammonis nemus. In meiio habet fontem : 
/ ^' aq^utm soUs Yocant." This remarkaUe ftpnas 

• QmO. C V. Mb. ir. 7. * 
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''at sunrise was tq>id; at middle-day, when \ 
the sah was in his zenith, it was cold ; and, ( 
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as evening came on, grew warm ; until at 
midnight it boiled;" and on the returning 
day again became cold in the manner described* 
It was called the '' water of the sun," as this { ^/ 
historian tells us; and Macrobius* says that 
Adonis was undoubtedly the name of the sun, 
so that the fountain in the midst of this sacred 
grove was in fact " the water of Adonis," the 
same as the Eridanus of Elysium, or memorial 
in other words of the river of Eden. The 
image of the idol deity, which the priests wor- 
shipped, was a compound figure of the human 
form and an animal. This was adorned with 
the richest jewels, and more especially the 
emerald. They had also an obscure tradition, 
that Jupiter, once upon a time, at the request 
of Hercules, who wished to see him, slew or 
sacrificed a ram, and appeared to the hera 
''clothed in its skin;" upon which the oracle 
was established, and the deity worshipped 
under that form. 

TJie.next oracle whose history we are to 
examine, shall be that of Trophonius-f The 



* Maerob. Satani. lib. i. 21. ^. ^64, 

tP^mtr^ Afch. Grva lib»:&>oap» Wi |k. 280/ i ih. • . > 
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foimder of this» Mrith his friend or brother 
Agamedes, having erected Apollo's temple at 
Delp^y requested that he would give them as 
^ recompense for their labour, the best thing 
urbioh could happen to man ; which the god 
pranHsed they should have on the third day 
mib&ry when they were found dead. Thus, for 
preparing the sacred enclosure at the foot of 
Parnassus, and for planting the oracular laurel, 
or tree of knowledge, in the midst, dectth was 
considered to have been their reward. Tro- 
phonius was worshipped as a god ever after> by 
the name of Jupiter Tf ophonius. The situation 
of this ovacle was subterrapean, and altogether 
bore a striking analogy to the Hades of the 
ancieiiitSy which will excite no wonder, as both 
were derived^ from the same traditiotiary source. 
Whqever was inclined to consult the ora#le^ 
was obliged, before his descent, as it was 
termed, to employ some time ^'in making an 
^* iatonemdtit for past transgreissions ; to Ti^ash in 
?jthq isacred river;" and live only upon tiie 
sacrifices which were offered up on his behalf; 
If all the omens were at length satisfactory, the 
priests' conducted fhet person, at dead of night, 
once more to the sacred river, there washed 
/him again, then faipi^t^ I^m. /^jth oil, and 
brought him^'tQ twO(£6uiitain% one of Oblivion, 
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called Lethie;. the. other of .RemealiranQe^ 
teriqed ^! the w^ttx of MneoiQiosyiBLe.'' . fiy diink- 
ing oi the former, ihe woflcl^ ^and .aUtbat con^ 
ceraed it, was.tQJbeiorgotten; aod by.|iajrtakbg 
of the. latter, a recoUeatiofi was to be retained 
of whatever wa3 exhibited to the coiimiltaiit ilk 
his passage through the cavern, for such it realljr 
was. They ithea shewed him a wonderfiil 
statue of exquisite workmanahip,; said to havft: 
been formed by Daedalus, to which obeisanQe^ 
was made, and a prayer offered. This wa%. 
very probably, the memorial of an obscure tra*^ 
dition of the creation of the first man, the father 
of the whole human race. Not far off was the 
Oracle^ in a consecrated grove, which was con^ 
suited in so extraordinary a manner as U> 
deprive .the person for a time of his senses. It 
was here that Plutarch tells us,: a young man, 
a<uned Tklarchu,. had a .iew aS»dadln. U 
the ** Fortunate Islands,'^ which, as will be 
seen in the sequel, were certainly paradisaicaU 
These appeared floating in an azure lake or sea,! 
reflecting various colours, and surrounded with 
a glittering flame. This. lake,, however, had 
two mouths, which were the inlets to boisterouni 
rivers, f**whiich cast out fiery foam, 'the bright- 
" n^s oip wbicKtJoierbd th0 gi^ei^test partof th^ 
''natural azure of ^the l^^e^ . Below, was an 
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immense hiatusi or chasm, resembling a hoU 
^^ lowed sphere of an awfal depth, and filled with 
^^ utter darkness even to a miracle : all around 
^^ were heard the howlings of wild beasts, with 
*♦ the cries of men and women/' The whole, 
in fact, was a view of those ideas, embodied, 
which the heathen had of Hades and that 
fiiture world, which they identified with the 
paradise of happiness and innocadce which tra- 
dition told them had once been the lot of man, 
till he lost it through his own folly and trans- 
gression ; — upon which, death, judgment, and 
misery followed. 

It can hardly have escaped the observation 
of an attentive reader, that, connected with 
these memorials of paradise, there is yery 
frequently discovered an island in the middle of 
an adjacent lake. This was the case in more 
than one instance on the coast of Spain, and 
will hereafter be perceived in many others. 
The Hades of Campania is not without this 
feature : 

palus inamabilis unda 

I 

Adligat, ^t Dovies Styx interfusa coercet* 

" ■ . . . ■ ■ ' . . * 

Sometjimes the sitaiatipn of the paradisos 
itself was considered a3 altog^thjei; insular, ajod 
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hence arose the beautiful descriptions of ^'the 
''Islands of the Blessed," whither the souls of 
the virtuous were supposed to be conveyed at 
death, and where they enjoyed perfect felicity. 
These were in fact the same kind of memorials 
as the Elysian fields of Egypt and Italy. But 
whence, it will be asked, did such representa- 
tions of paradise arise ? The answer is simply 
this ; from a mixture of those traditions which 
related both to the garden of Eden, and the 
deluge. The family of Noah presents the only 
channel through which any account of the ante- 
diluvian world could be handed down to the 
heathen; and hence, when they came to be 
worshipped by their idolatrous descendants 
under the titles of the Baalim, the traditions of 
paradise and the Cherubim became incorporated 
with those scenical representations, which mys- 
teriously memorialized the preservation of the 
patriarch and his children from the waters <^ 
the flood. The island, therefore/ alluded to n 
tfiejirk of Moah, for we shall generally find that ( 
it was once thought to have floated, a circum* \ 
stance aptly representing the erratic state of this 
ark upon the surface of the great deep; and 
the lake served as a typical hieroglyphic of the 
deluge itself : but then the sacred garden, with 
its central symbols, representing the Trees of \ 
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,^ life and €f Boiowledge.; theoonsiecrated tower, 
iempkBi or tabecnacle, with its defence of fire, 
ao4 Ibe compound aniinal figures connected 
with it, cannot be ntifitakiRn]; lor these were 
itieBioflriab of a history far: prior to the diluvian 
period, and nearly coeval with the creation of 
4ibe world. Nevertheless, as the circumstances 
«f this history were derived to the postdiluvians 
iby those who had been saved in the ark, it is 
obvious that their veneration for the family oi 
^ i Noah confounded the whole together, as if all 
Vrelated to one period of time, or one and the 
( 43ame great event; With some care and atten- 
tion,, however, it is not difficult for the student 
of > mythology to distinguish between what 
belongs isore particularly to the dduge^ and 
fwhat mone especially memorialized the celer 
IvoBited gajpdea of Eden. It may here also be 
^farther remarked that alt these scenes of para- 
diisaical memorials were intimatdy connected 
miih traditions of a victory over the serpent^ 
achieyed by the son of the deity, who is, more^ 
over, often supposed to have been actually bom 
either in the sacred garden, or consecrated 
island; and this must certainly have arisen 
from the • handing down through successive 
generations, of the primeval promise didiveied 
in the. paradise of Ed^n, ^Uhat the seed of 
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''the woman was to bi^ui^e the hiead of the, 
"serpent," 

: We shall fiod ali this remarkably, exempli- 
fied in the instance of the Igle of .Dglos^ the. 
most celebrated of the Cyclades. It . waa 
looked upon as the birth-place of Apollo, aad 
considered altogether so sacred ^nd iiiiifiolable^ 
that the Persians, who pillaged and destroyed 
nearly all the other temples which fell in their 
way when they descended upon Greece, yet 
nevertheless attempted aothiog against Delo$k 
It was unlawful for any persosi <eit^er to dip or 
be bom in this island ; atid whoeyer had . aoy 
mortal disease, as wpll as all pregnant. won)fen» 
were carried away to a. little a^jjacent isle.c^led 
Rhena. No dog or other impure animal was 
ever permitted to enter, and all manner of poln 
lution was most c^efuUy avoided. The isl^inl 
of Delos was once thought to have floated,; 
and within its limits was a sacred: lake, of a,, 
circular form, and supposeji to be the resort oC 
swans, famous for their song. Apollo, in due 
time, was bom h^e, under a. celebrated palm 
tree, which received religious veneration, . and. 
was esteemed, even in the times of TnUy, 
immortal; or, in other words, "the Tree of 
life :" in shorty any person supereminently beau- 
tiful, was compared ta it amongst the bea- 
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' thetk,^ and from the scriptures it is plain that the 
Hebrew term for the palm was conferred on 
women remarkable for their rank or personal 
attractions, f This wonderful tree was in the 
centre of a sacred enclosure, which probably, in 
after times, might have become the inner court of 
the temple of Apollo. At the foot of the palm 
was a fountain, which supplied a small river, 
called the Inopds, or ** the fountain of the ser- 
** pent;'' an image of which animal was preserved 
in the temple, where was also an oracle famous for 
the answers it gave, which were without ambi- 
guity or obscurity. Traditions of the mythic 
victory of Apollo the ^rtip^ or Saviour, ova^ the 
serpentf appear almost inseparably connected 
with every oracle dedicated to this deity. Not 

* _ 

only was this the case at Delos, Delphi, and 
Cirrha, but also at Orope and Oroboe, cities of 
Eubcea, both which, together with another Ora- 
cle of Apollo at Hybla, derive their names from 
the serpent worship.;}; r,.; . ' 

* Odyss. Yi. 102. Theocrit Idyl, xviii. 30. Pausan. lib. 
viii. 23. Theophr. Hist Plant, iv. 14. Pliq.xTi.44^ Call. 
Hymn in Del. v. 208. Cicer. de Legib. i. 3. 
. t Psalm zcil 12. Jerem. x. 5. Cant. vii. 7. 2 Sam. 
xiii. 1. Gen. xxxviii. 6. 

X For further accounts respecting the sacred Isle 6f Delcny 
see Voyage de Jeane Anacfa.*tom. vi. 76, pp. 86SK^«372. i i 
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Another remai4Lable instaDce^ • io which dila- 
Tiati aod paradisaical traditions were intermin- 
gled^ we have in the account given' ;by Hero- 
dotus af* the famous Egyptian oracle.^ - ^^It is 
:^Vsacred^'' says be, '^ to Latona, and situated in 
V a -large city, called Butos, at : the Sebennitic 
^* mouth of the Nile, as approached from the 
^^sea. In this city stands a temple of Apollo 
J^Vand Diana; that of Latona, whence, the 
^'.oracular commi^nications are made^ is very 
^^ magnificent, having, porticos forty cubits high. 
^^ What most excited my admiration was the 
''shrine of the goddess: it was of one solid 
^' stone, having equal sides; the length of each 
*': was forty cubits; the roof is of another solid 
'* stone, no less than four cubits in thickness. 
"Of all the things which here excite attention, 
'' this shrine is, in my opinion, the ■. most to be 
" admired. Next to ihis is the island of €hem- 
'^mis, which is near the temple at.Butos, and 
"stands in a deep and spacious Jake; the 
" Egyptians 9^ffirm it to be a floating island; I 
^ did^not witness the fact, and was asitonisbed 
I'Uo hear that, suck a thing existed. In this 
"island is a large edifice sacred to Apollo, 

"' having three altars, and surrounded % jpo/m 

* f • • 

; . ■ » f ■ . IP . . . . 

. . 1 . , . . . - . . • t • 

.:'.; .'i •' ■ ..'*.' JSuterp,; top. 156. ^ ■.♦ .^.'*.- 
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^fr«f; tbe natoral piodiioe of theao 

^ are ako great vaiietin €f otter frees, aone of 
^ wiych prodooe trait, and odien are iiaireB. 

r-^ The Egyptians dms erphaa the ckcoraataBoe 
^ of duB island' 8 floating : It was onoe fixed 

•'\ ^ and mnnoTeaUe, iHien Tiatnna, who has been 
^ efcr esteemed one of the e^ii primmnf dtd- 

) ^^mities^ dwelt at Bates. Haing recenred 
^ ApcSOo m tmst from las, she coaoealed and 
^ preseiTed him in this ishmd, which, accot di i^ 
''to dieir accoimt. now floats: thn 
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** when Typhon, earnestly endeaTomii^ to dis- 
** coTcr the son of Osiiis, came hither.** 

Now the name of. this saoned island is 
wndonbtedly to be deriYed from Cham, the 
father of postdiluTian icfelatry ; for Ghemnus is 
a ccMuponnd of on Cham, and va Is, the 
Hdvew title for fire ; and to the adoration of 
the sacred fiie, the island and temple were in 
one sense dedicated. The dvcnmstancse of its 
floating, like Detos, and other consecrated 

^ places of the same nature, Jepresentcd the 
wanderings oC the arii over the waters of the 
ddoge; and as in tiiat machine, the ''e^ht 
primary divimties" of Egypt and the heathen 
odd, who were in fiu;t none other titan the 
No^ic iamfly, were preserred ; the idea thence 

, arose, thatthey.f'dweltatBntos,'* which is one 
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of thetiUes of. the.itfkitsjBlf.* ThoSifar.the ^'•■d'jtli 

traditiqn is mamfestly idili»[iaD ; but j^ere^ how- /u^r^ f^< 

ever, we find that . Apollo, the interces6or, and ^/^[J^^ 

destroyer of the serpent, was thought to have ' — 

been concealed, and his altars were. surrounded 

by palm' trees, the emblems of life and inmjor- . 

tality. The other trees, ^^some fruitfol and 

'^ some barren," she w that th^ whole was, in fact, 

a floating paradises, one of those, enclosures 

which exhibited memorials of Eden, and denyed 

its origin from the most ancient traditions 

handed' down by Cham to so many branches of 

his posterity. Xbe monster Typhonf may/ , 

either •allude to the deluge,^ which caused the ) "^ ^ 

ark to float; or^ it may, with a. slight variation ^ 

of its elemental characters, as has been before 

mentioned, mean the Python ot serpent which 

Apollo overcame. Most probably, the allusion 

is to both these traditions blended together. 

We may-lurthi^ observe the striking simi- 
larity that appears between the Egyptian oraqle 
described by Herodotus, and that of Gades 
mentioned by Philostratus. The Bjitg? of the 
one, and the Boetis of the other, are doubtless 
the same title, being a. name derived frpm the 

^ Bryant Anal. Anc Myth. Tol. ill. p. 73. . g^ 

t The Arabs, at IhiB day, express the general deluge by ^C- ^-t-^^^^ > 

the term AI-Tafaai^HjoiT. Ane. Hist vol i. p. 2M>. . ^^Cl^Xt^t^ 
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vk, {or the sacred heifer, wfaich typified that 
machine,) aiid which was called Botoa, Bc^is, 
or sonietiBes Bodo, or Boddha. The temple 
and ishnd at Gades, dedicated to Heieoles, 
were of the same kiad as those consecrated to 
. Apollo in BgypL The two deities aie also one 
and the sune^ while tbes mythological history 
is {xedsdy analogous. In both shrines the 
identical nomber of altars weie cMisecrated 
widi trees around them, palms and others, as 
was the case in all |daces of this nature. The 
Tjfhxm or Pythim, moreorer, oi the latter^ 
answCTS to the monster Geryon of-.the former; 
so that it is manifest that the whole worship 
had but on^ original source, althoe^ii, by the 
em%Tation of mankind, it foond its way to 
l^aces the most distant and wide of each 
otb^'. 

There was another of these dilnyio-paradi- 
saical islands in the midst of a sacred lake of 
great depth, at Cotyle, ia Italy, to wfaich the 
nation of the Pelasgi* were directed by an 

* VkmjB. HaBaaoLAuL lib. i. cap. 8. p. 1^ The histo- 
rimn mentioiis a vetj lemarkable and andeiit ocade as haying 
existed in diese parts, " like Aat at Dodona," bat sacred to 
Mars. It was^ in fact» a grove of trees» with aa oracolar 
Mjmhcl ''in the nudst," aad mathraS, tibe asaal floating 
V^JLk^ island. See also cap. sir. fiir die aooouU of Cotfk. . . 
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oracle. It is mentioned by Varro and Pliny, 
and fully dei^cribed both by Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, and Macrobias-f Tbe last writer 
tells us as follows : ^^ Pelasgi sicut Varro memo- 
^^raty cum sedibus suis pulsi diversas terras 
^^petissent, confluxerunt plaque Dodonam^ et 
'^ incerti quibus hoererent locis, ejusmodi acce- 
'^ pere responsum, 

Hreix^re fiaiofieyoi SifccXoiv ^rttpviay atav 
US' Afiopiyeveiay KorvKriv » vaeroc. oxcirai 
Ate avap.i\QtVTe^ liKarriv eKTrefiypare ^oifidf, 
Kai Kt^aka^ AAH, Kai to/ ictLTpi irifiireTe (jiwa, 

t 

I 

^'accept^que sorte, cum Latium post errorea 
^* plurimos appulsissent, in lacn Gutuliensi ena- 
^Uam insulam deprehenderunt. Amplissimus 
"enim cespes sive ille continens limus seu 
^^ paludis fuii coactd compage, virgultis et arbo- 
^* ribus in silvae licentiam comptus jactantibus 
"per amnem fluctibus vagabatur; ut fides ex 
" hoc etiam Delo facta sit, quae celsa montibus, 
"vasta campis, tamen per maria ambulabat." 
The Pelasgi, accordingly, when they had seized 
the country, dedicated a tenth of the spoil to 
Apollo, ' and instituted at the same time human 

* Maa Satairn. iib.'i. c^. 7. p. 187. Plio. Nat. Hist 
lib. lii. 12. ' 
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sacrifices/ botfa to l^atiini, atd Plato or Hades. 
Thiiitlast rite is detci^t^dly deriVed from pahiJdi-^ 
saical tr^ditiofi,' as willlje sfaetim in the seqael; 
The island which floated'ia the lake of Cotyle 
was esteemed' the navel of Italy;' and the 
heatiien wrif^rs dve'the same designatioii to 
T^iou, other orgies. The id^a s.^ to have 
t>riginated from a misconception of the sacred 
term Om-phi-al, ^^ the oracle of the god Ham/' 
which, in process of tiitlfe, catae to bfe perverted 
by the Greeks into OboiphaloSi and by the Latins 
into Umbilicu^.f 

* It is said, that they were persuaded, afterwards, by 
Hercales, to discontinue these, and offer sacrifices wUhaut 
shedding of hUfod ; the same account is mentioned as to a 
famp^9 altar ii^ the'par;Qkdisaical island of Delosi and we 
know it was also the custom an^ong the disciples of Pytha- 
goras, wfio, with soin'e others, may perhaps Be termed 
** heathen deists," inasmuch as thiey rejected the id^a of a 
propitiatory atonement (indistinct as that idea bfteik was^,) 
which tradition afforded them. 

t Bryant. Omp. toI. i. pp. 291, 307* AnaU Anc. Myth. 
Thu^ Delphi^ the grove oi Jypiter Ammon, £nna, the island 
of Calypso, and many ptaces of a similar naiure, had aU of 
them the Idtte of Omphalos, or UnDdbJilldiis, and wefd absurdly 
supposed by thie poets to be the Centre 6f the ^irth; as th<e 
navel, they thought, was in the midst of the hiimaa body. To 
the multitude of authorities cited by Bryant, may be added 
some mountains^ in Grermany, which appear to have bef p an 
Pmphalian region. See Epbt Marc Aur. Imp. apad Justip 
Martyr, p. 102. 



, To, the sacred islands already mentioned, 
may be added those of^. Rhodes and.Anaphe,^ 
which were ,both once looked upon as having 
floated ; and the latter of which, more espe- 
ciPiUyi presents us with similar memorials. At 
Ajoapbe, most solemn rites were instituted id 
houQurt of the Tictorious Apollo, who had a 
grove, temple, and altar surrounded with shady 
treest (a. paradise) in the centre of the island. 
One of its. and^it naines is also worthy of 
remark:, it was called 'Baia,:{: like the town of 
the same name in Italy, from the term bai, being 
thje Egyptian and Phoenician title for the palm 
tree, which memorialized the Tree of life. 

From these emblematical representations of 
paradise being thus frequently formed of islands, 
(whether they flpated, or otherwise,) came the 
idea of the " Fortunate Islands,'' or " Islands 

* Pliu. Nat. Hist. lib. ii. 87. Bochart. Canaan, p. 46l. 
lib. i. 15. 

f ■ " rot ^ayXoov AvoWt^i 

AX<rei €yi vKisptf rtfuvoQ eKifitvra rt fiiofioy 
TLouoy. — ApolL Rhod. lib. iy. 1714. 
X Toitri Se Tig ^wopadiay BAIH awo rotj^p* €<^aaydri 

Niycrof iSeiy, — 14« 

. ■ ■ • • ^ . 

BAIH ytiffocf ff Aya0i} KXriBeitra itXritnoy Oripac* 

Phayorin. schol. 
Bale eademr (Anaphe) vooatur in Phavorini lexico. ^ 
.. • Or^cliui. ^^ 
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'<of the Biesi^/' so fotubas in classical, and 
indeed all ^other mythology. To these blissftll 
abodes the heathen supposed the soaliS of the 
virtnouS' were conveyed, and the Nii*oi Mairdp«#r, 
were in fact one and the same with the Elysian 
fields of ^^pt and Campania. Both, a» has ' 
been observed before, grew out of traditions of 
that paradise which once eintisted upon earth, 
and to which they conceived the state of blessed* 
ness hereafter would be analogous. Thrae 
Tnsulae Beatae, therefore, were always consi-^ 
dered as tbe gardens in which ^^a. god was 
" bo^n," whethier it was Apollo or Jove. Some 
supposed them to exist at Thebes, in Boeotia ; 
where there was an inscription to the following 
^ect:— 

Zi^ya Qsujv PatriXyjOi, Per) reus rw^ evi yyjpw. 

* 

This remarkable tradition, derived to the 
Boeotians from the great Thebes in Egypt, cele- 
brated for its arkite memorials mingled with 
those which were relative to JParadise, no doubt, 
like many others, had its original source in the 
promise first promulgated in Eden, of the 
Deliverer, who was to be the Son of the 
Highest, iand. who, by his iqystenous birth into 
this lower ri^orld, was to become the Saviour 
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and Redeemer of mankind. The Insulae BeataB, 
however, were hot only at Thebes, but^ accord- 
ing to many writers, in the vast Atlantic Oceans 
and even some of the BjitlshJ^s were deemed - - zoi 
worthy of this hbnourable distinction. Upon ^^^^^^^^ 
consulting the passages nan^ed in the npte,* it M^L^ ifC^i 
will be seen what singular legends were coa- 



nected with the». Pindar has alluded to the ^m^^^M^M 
abode of the blessed, and the Natron Maxa/>j<;y, in a jl^^ ^ta^ > 



wonderful manner : , 

Itrov Jfi vuxreo'tTiv aig*' 

res aXx ^spHy 
OvSs itovTioy v$u}f, 
Ksivav Ttapct. SiaiTav aA- 

Aa Tfapa (J^sy 'TifAms 
©fiwv, oiTiysg s^ixi' 

poy svopmai^, 
Adaxpvy vs^oyton 
Aiujyx, rot ^airposopa,- 

toy OK^sovti itovov" 



OfToi ^ BroXiLCLCOLv sg tpis 

A*o TTapi/jfay aSiKwy s^siv 
^^yXav, ersiXay Aiog 
,0$oy irapx Kpoya Tvp" 

<riy: sV^ MAKAPXIN 
. NAlioN XlxeaviJe^ ' 
Avpar itepiitysso'iy ay- 

iepM $8 ^Uffw <f>A6yEi, 
Ta ^Ev ^spo'oiey, air* a- 

yXatoy hySpeajy^ 
T^ujp S'aAAa (pspPsi, 
OpiLOici rwv X'^fOLs ay a" 

lO^-Myn >cai crrefavais , 







* Hesiod. £/?y and ijft^ .169^ Horn. Odyss. xriv. 11 4o 14. 
Eurip. Helen. 1693. Plut. in Q. Sertoifio pp. 571 > 572. 
Dion. Frag. CoU. a Rrim. torn ii. p. 1522. Phiiost. Vit 
Apoll. lib. T. cap; 8. Lycophroow Casiiaind, 1194 and 1204, 
and paftkHilarl^rtb^curiofts iaccoiintsi^fven Bii^e SoltSillia of 
Isaaciua on the places cited from the Cassandrai. f jPkid. 

Olymp.ii. r..4.>v n«.iJM. mi;* ''»*.V 
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There, io tb^ Ui^ful fields of light. 

Where Phoebus, with an .equ^ ray. 
Illuminates *the balmy night. 

And gilds die dondless Aay ; 
Isk peacefni, uotadested joy, 
The blest their h^ppy hours eniplpy. 
Them, no uneasy wants constrain 

To vex the ungrateful soil. 
Or tempt die dangers of die billowy main. 

And waste their strength in una,vaili9g toil; 
A frail disastrous being to maintain. 

But in their joyous calm abodes 
The recompense of justice they teceire. 

And in the fellowship of gods. 
Without a tear, eternal ages live. 
While banished by the fates from joy and rest, 
Intolerablis woes the impious soul infest. 

Butthe^i who iki didf yirtue strong, 

Th^jhi#d purgation can endure. 
An:d^ heep dieir fninds from fraudful wrong. 

And. gittlt^s c<mtagion, pure. 
They, thcQ? the s$)any paths of Joto, 
To Saturn's Sheqbinah remove 
The Island of die Blest, where vernal airs. 

Sweet children, of the main 
Purge the sweet climate from corroding cares. 

And fan the bosom of each verdant plain. 
The fertile soil immortal fruitage bears ; 

Trees, from whose flaming branches flow, 
An'^yed in golden bloom, refulgent beams. 

And flowers of goMeA huie, diat %Xti^ 
On the fresh bordcSrs bf di%ir parent sliseams. 
These^ by the blest, in solemn tnumph worn. 
Their mipell«ted )ia&d« and dosteang^ looks adorn.* 
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* West'i Translation varlied. 
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It canfiot bttt be observed that the above is 
nothing more ndr less than the descriptiQn of a 
paradisaical state of happiness, where ^'their^ 
" sun no more goes down," wh^re sorrow and 
sighing are never known, and where the soil of 
itself produces every thing pleasant to the sight' 
and good for food, without labour or trouble,: 
as was actually the case before the ground was 
cursed for the sin of mian, and it was said, >' Iq 
" sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy 
^^ife; ihoms also and thistles shall it bring 
^' forth to thee, and thou shalt eat the herb o{ 
^' the field. In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
" eat bread till thOu return unto the ground, for . 
'' out of it wast thou tak^a ; dust thou art, and' 
^^ untb dust shalt thou return^" There is a) 

« 

remarkable, mention here made of the Tvptn^ 
Kpovov^ which I have ventured to translate "the 
" Shechinah of Saturn," it being, as I conceive,e 
derived from the tabemaicle of the . Gherubim,^ 
once visible at " the east of the garden of £den»'' 
It may further be observed, that in this descrip- 
tion, the poet has not onntted the 

Avac/xa 5£ XPYSOY ^Xcya 
ra fitv 'xepaodev, aiC a- 



. ••i.jv* i I ■ ' ■!>» .'/ 



all' which i^ms eqonralent ta uthe Aurevs. 
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Ramus of Vii^l, and which waved on the 
noblest trees in this paradisaic and sacred 
garden. 

■ The .flindflfis.pfiaflfiBa.tiadili^^ 
to the Na(roc Maicopwy of classical ailtholoffy • 

They suppose that ^ sacred liyer, descending 
from heaven itself; surrounds an island called 
Meru. the whole of which is laid out in one 
delicious garden, with every advantage resulting 
from the most fertile soil, and vernal clime, 
while in the midst stands a wonderful tree, of 
whose fruit whosoever eats, at once obtains all 
the knowledge he can desire : in other words, 
" his eyes are opened, and he becomes as God, 
*♦ knowing good and evil." This tree of know- 
ledge "in the midst of the garden" overshadows 
the whole island, in which the first pair of inha- 
bitants who ever resided were called Adim and 
Iva, the latter pronounced Eva; and are still 
so named in the sacred writings of the Hindoos. 
Nor is this all ; for the river, after flowing round 
the ' island of iMeru, is said to . have thence 
separated into four va^tstreams^ which directed 
their waters east and west, north and south, 
falling from the heads of an ox or cow, a lion, 
a vulture, and an elephant; which animals, 
with some variation, as is well known, compose 
the/ (i2herubim^ ^or ' ioheiul^c-wimal exhibition , 
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fJaced by tli^ Lord God befoF^^be garden of 
Eden. In manyi other respects^ u^oreover, the 
oriental Meru .answers to the "Fortunate 
" Islands;" and exhibits also an adnuxture of 
the same diluvian. traditions. 

Philostratns, in his description of the visit 
i^^iifiJbiYApoiLQm!!^ of Ty ana* to the Brach- 
manes, has preserved many curious memorials 
which existed aniongst that singular but learned' 
people. He mentions his arriving on the banks 
of the river Hy-Phasis, or. the Phison,- where 
was at grove consecrated to Venus, with trees 
along the margin of the water producing a cer- 
tain unguent or chrism connected with the rites 
of marriage, and necessary ibr their completion. 
The peculiar abode of the Brachmanes was a 
vast Tumulus, or sacred mountain, defended 
by a Tursis, and surrounded with compound 
^mimal figures. A .sacred fire guarded the 
entrance, while a cloud overshadowed the 
wbole^ like the iShechinah . of the : Cherubim. 
This celebrated . Tumulus . was considered , as 
the Omphalos, or Navel.of India, and exhibited 
all the traditionary memorials of paradise, such 
as the fountain of lustration, and another of 

* The learned reader may be referred to nearly t^e whole 
of the third book of the Ufe pf ApoUonios, by Philot- 
tratwk' 
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^ jiidgiaent All thingBM were supposed to be 
( produced spontaneously idthput either labour 
t or sorrow, and the inhabitants of this extra- 
ordinary place seem to have enjoyed a sort of 
immortality and felicity analogous to a paradi- 
saical state. It was also the seat of judgment 
on all great occasions; and here, moreover, 
was found thei Phoenix, answering to the sym- 
bolic Tree of life^ which grew in the midst of 
the garden. 

Thenames of the real paradisaic rivers may, 
in fact, be traced ^unong many,/ and those. the 
most distant nations. The name of the first 
;was ?i»»B Phisony or Pison,. which was a title 
•conferred by the > heathen^ from tradition, upon 
thelndTtts; as that of'ttnu Oihon, the nc^me of 
the second river> was 4ipon the-KilCy ^* Uorafwi 

*^ cyofiaenroL IvioQ o kcu iitimy^JmuKoi 6 icai I^ii^*'* ; The 

<^two inodt celebrated' riv^s are, (he. Indus, the 
^^sainead the Phison, and the\ Nile, which is 
^♦called ihe Gihon." The river, aJw), of Col- 
chis, rendered PhasisiandPhasiin^is^lproperly, 
the Pbison. It is, ^moreover, a most ancient 

*:ChfO&. Pafplji. p. 34.. , ZonanuTji p. 16^ O.Teu>v o kvkXwv 
rravay yi)v Ai6t07riac, oy (jiatnv tv rri Aiyvwrta avaf^aiyetrdaif 
Tov KCLKovfuvoif l^iiXoy. Theopk^ad AutoL lib. 'iL p» 101* 
The Lxx. render llie river mentioiied in Jeremiah iL 18. ^m^m 
which is certainly the NHe, by the title of Tinayp the Gihon, 
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opinion, that* the' Ganges was called Phidon;^ 
' or that it at least bore one of the names of the 
pimidisi^ieal rlveri^; perhaps that^of Gihon con- 
tracted into 6an;i and reduplicated Gangan/ or 
Gatngien, whence €bi^;es. > It was famed of old for 
the gold and gems, such as ^* bdellium and the 
*^ onyist stone/' which the land it encompassed, 
or was thought to haVe encompassed^ pro- 
dn^d : and mysterious rites, manifestly relating 
to trad itions of the early promise giren^ in papa>- 
disc of that great atonement which was to teke 
away al^sin, were, and are even to this day, 
celebrated etkits borders. Gan may be either, 
as^ has-been said before, the contraction of 
'Gibon; or it may b^ pGan, the Hebrew word 
Med by^ Moses for the garden; of Eden, whence 
the rif?er flowedy which parted afterwards *^ into 
"fotarhfeads." 

Philosto^lisf has shewn thai die 'Hydai^pes 
was 'the ancieiit Fhison; he, moreover, tells, us 
that'll particular treewhich^ew on the'iwftiks 
was esteemed<4he very tree of paradise; 6y the 
inhabitmits of the ' country, which at all events 

* HieroD.'Epist. iv. ad Rttstrc. i« QuaesU Hebr. in Genes. 
August, de Gen. lib. viii. cap. 7. Ambros. de Parad. cap. 
3. Epiphan. Ancor^ capr'58. Joseph. Ant Jud. lib; i.* cap. 2. 
Arrian. Exped. Alexand. lib., v. Huet. de situ Parad. p^fiS. 

t Philostorg. lib. iii. cap. 10. • • 






of mndiBaic^ tia- 



Bio tke CampattSeM^h^ also tke afipdlartiM 
cif tbe FliifQD, aooQidiDg to CHie aatlior; tlMNig^ 
MTcrd kare caDed it dbe Gilioa ; ^mhkk kisl 
title was abo confciied iqioa tke Aiaxes. 

Sef€ial other streams of gieat note wete ia 

like maimer called after the men of paradise. 

The SuDOos Pyramus.* ia Cflida, washouoaied 

of old with the title of the Gihon, as was also 

one of the brandies of the l^iis or Euphrates^ 

thoagh it appears oneeitain. which. There was 

/ a lirer in Palestine, near Jowsalemy the old 

Canaanitish name of which was Gihon, the 

same to which Kii^ Darid coamianded his son 

': S<domon to be l»oi^ht by Zadok, Nathan, and 

( Beoaiah.f The paraphrase of Jonathan sob- 

' stitates the title m^ Sfloah for that of Gihon, 

/ its mwe ancient appellatiim ; and these waters 

\ supplied the pool to which the Mind man in the 

/ goqiel;}: was directed by onr Lord, and *' which 

* *' is, by interpretaticHi, S^it." Both its names 

appesT to hare been dmred from a paradisaical 

* It was abo stid to wash tbe iraUs of a city called Aimiia, 
horn HJ^ Efdea. Huet. p. 46. 

1 1 Kii^ i. 33. aad 38. See aha 2 Cbom xzxii. 3d. 
xsuii. 14. 

I Joiia ix. 7. 
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source.: the former being imposed by the hea- -^ 
then inhabitants of the country, from the tradi- / 
tions which they possessed cdnoerning the river ^ 
of Eden, while the latter was probably given 
it by the Jews» who possessed the oracles of 
Grod, and by a more sure revelation, : knew that 
Shiloh^ or Siloe (for the characters are nearly 
the same in the original) was to be the Messiah ( 
seni in the fulness of time, according to the first I 
promise :so graciously given by Jehovah in ) 
paradise. 

The other two rivers mentioned by Moses, 
are the Vpin Hiddeke) and thenne Perath, which 
the Septuagint and many other versions render 
the Tigris and Euphrates. The last of these, 
like the Ganges, Nile, and Hyphasis, was 
thought to possess the virtue of cleansiiig those 
from guilt, who bathed in its waters 'after per* 
forming certain mysterious rites; and of healing 
all their diseases. Doubtless in all this, there 
are plain vestiges discoverable of the real terres* 
trial paradise, . the Tree of Life, and the promise 
given of the future Healer of all distress and 
sorrow. 

Another extraordinary tradition relative to 
these rivers is worthy of notice. They were 
deemed to have their source in heaven itself, 



Pbiitv* decfaKs tkit tke Nik flowed 
fipcNB iHider the Tery ffaroiie at J^we. This 
opiHOB 9eemB to kave mgmem^ fnm the ciranii- 
stance ci ^mniiae hemg tounieted msAewesi' 
dnice of the gods, sMl tiie abode ofthe happy. 
Indeed Olympas is only a TariatioD of Om- 
phaioa, beii^ coiqioaed at the sanie ladicri 
eleaKntB ^ghdy tnuMposed. Tlw M k u/ i d 
■ioiiiilain» in htt, was bnt anoAer menoiial 
of Edenrf its dimale m lep t caui ted hj the 



fr«BMeof ^ acte«riMTfi. 



old MMW Sid tkt Syrifhiita, wfa 10 Mkcd by iIm iov- 
so; •'Qm^ aide klb pom? Syc Si ammb adfwtas^ 
elo^nr. — Ad capal mmmm <{Bod de cado exoritar sdb aolio 
Jom! Char. 8«b solio Jom ? Sje. Ite&o. Char. EL 
ca^> ' Sje. Atqae e Medwqwdm!^ FluiL Tria. Act ir. 

aae. 2.11.09'^ Ed. Els. MdS. liotrgwrilheniilhfl ^ ^j 

to aetvnl nvcn^ bat ctpacial^ la the Nile. Odsras. iv. Ml* 
tlhe aaae attj be said of IiK »mI mm^ «d«Br ncved 
■o— taiaa. Abo fioai a paraifisaical traditioa waa derived 
Aat itofj of dK dekiea gomg §or a viflt ereij jear /icr 
«l»/ioi«c Af5ierfiif •^ to tfbe aialew idttbitairfs of EAi^ 
UaaMT taja, that *e laadwheMAey dweh waa cv^OflHMr, 
which waa certaialjdK Nfle, aad dKBKMtaacieattitfeof it. 
Oceaaaawaa of M writtea Oy^PK* which waa a coatrac^ 
tioa of Ogrhoaaa, or *«1he aohle Gahoa." Safaaaa. apoa 
Soiia. cap. aft. OeaMaa. Alex. Straai. lib; vi. p. 741. Diod. 
8icaLlib.Lp.12. Hoak Sad. 1. w. ^ SBealMEnr- 
aat voL 1. p. 2INL Aad Thaopk ad AataL at 
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poets as cIonKyess am) se^ene^ while- labowft, 
sorrow, and care had no eixistei^ce withiif its 
precincts. >: Its eatratRce^ as' well ae that^tltf 
Moicint I4.a, was guarded; by a .cloudy wbicsk 
opened a.ad'c}psed in a myeterious manner <; 
M^hilst. winged beings of a oompound. v form 
watche^ besiide it* Tbe piaJbiuliimon wjuchithey 
li Yed> was called a^bimia ; aiod it was conceiired 
<to confer life and immortality on those who 
tast;e4 it. The family, moreovier^ of the gods 
answered in many r^ipiects to that , of the gredit 
JProtoplai^t, of wi|ii<^ we hav^e .am especiaiac^ 
couirt. Satwn* is called by Orphens '^<tlie 
'- offspring of heaven and earth^^' tH^hich retnark^ 
^bly describes Adam» wiif^m the Lord God of 
heavQp '^.formed out of >the dust of the?ground;" 
flis age is ev^er 4^B<^hed by mythol^^ts a&a 
golden: pni^ 4 iaiid ^we have seen; that it was not 
upcopnQcted with sacred groves^ atid ^^oaetrefe 
*' in <th^ .mi^lst^" in the instance lof (the oraele* of 
I^94^na. .Hit); rthi;ee sods, Anpster; Nepinqe, 
m^ PlutQf seem analogous ?to the Gain, Setb, 
and AM'Of our first tpaffent^;t l»etween whom 

^ Oi^« el Hettod. ap. Kat Comet lib. ii. oap. 2. p; '86>< 

. t TbO' analogy also aeems to mpply. with ttearlylh^satfe 

propri^toiHaiii, Sheoi» and Japhety 'compoaiiig tliejieimily 

^i m^nhf mho mm^i kAw4 dvridedfthe world 'anoiiggt:|fa«b 

and their descendaota^ in ithe same . manner > as ikMUunHi|fd 
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tlie aatedilttfian world was, a^ it were, diTided ; 
mtd asthelastoftbese wastlie fiist npcm whom 
tke Mnteace of temporal death, according to 
the cmse denoimced in Eden, appears to baTC 
passed, a series <rf comqited traditioiis lepre- 
senfed him as the monarch of the grare, and 
presnding orer the soids of the departed. The 
heathen deities on Olympos are also represented 
as marryii^ their asters, which most hare been 
the case with the sons erf* Adam. Itismantfest, 
therefore, thatall these pagan exh3»tions of tiie 
abode of thm gods were, in great part, only so 
many traditions 6enred from the garden of 
paradise ; and that as far as they go, they at- 
test the troth of scr^itare. They also {nresent 
us with a riew of the ideas entertained amoi^st 
the heathen, that this Uissinl garden was yet bk 
existttice, althoi^ its precise sitaation was un- 
known to them; and that it was often con- 
sidered as the fbtore residence of disembodied 
i^pirits. NatmraDy enough, perhaps, paradise 
was identified both as the Hades ci departed 
souls, and the abode of divine beii^s, who 

beftse Ims SMoagit the Aatedihmaag. Tlw headwa po0- 
MMdMaifesltradiCiouoftkbtiipfedfiTiMs. HonkUsd. 
m. 1S7. Fimto is Cffit. voL iiL |r. 100. CiHiMmlwi is 
lijnu. ad Jot. t. 01. LmI. 4t ¥«M Reig. tik L cap. 11. 
SyaeeUw, pu 80. Eaaek dms. {». 10. 
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were looked upon a^ enjoying immortaUty and 
happiness in the ddicious retreat where the 
skies were for. ever fair, and the soil adorned 
with flowers of amaranth and lawns of asf^o- 
del) bloonting beside the banks of the sacred 
and mysterious river^ which at length emerged 
irom their joyous seat, and pursued its course 
to the sea, lamidst :the. habitations of mortals. 
Henc^ such extraordinary* rivers as the Nile 
and the Oanges weiie,ii|iagined,98 flowing from 
some fountain in heaven ; and whence those so- 
lemn : rites wei^ instituted among the nations 
uponi!their borders, which, derived from tradi- 
tions df Eden, obscurely pointed to that only 
mode, whereby man might be cleansed from the 
polUitions of sin, and' permitted to re-enter the 
paradise; of Grod. Hence, also, some title of 
one of the four rivers of Eden was usually be- 
stowed upon' the . particular stream thus ve- 
nerated ; and hence, as will be presently shewn, 
when they consulted the oracle in the midst of 
the grove or garden, surrounded by all that was 
mysferions and awfril, they slew some appointed 
victim, and then clothing themselves in its skin, 
waited^ all night for the response they looked 
for. > For, nearly all these paradisi were es^ 
teemed oracular; and while they memorialized 
the haf^iness of the; first parents of mankind in 
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ifriinefdiate commutiibn with God befof^ their 
(My thej^ alto pointed to thftt futnref state of 
elxii^teace Inhere the'pre&^enc€f t^ the Deity wtls 
tb bie agiEtin fbr erei* en|6^ed^-^whet^ siti tod 
«6ttow were to be done awayi and of nrhiob 
M&i6 of ekidtence^^ Bden itisetf |)redetited biit a 
feeble type or atitScit>atioil. 

The pafadidftic titled, however, were alt 
dierived to l!ie t>oStdiItaviii!hi wotM by traditiod ( 
for aflei^ the flbbd^ho Mcb place as paHtdide 
Appe^t^ to have ^beett in e^Mence, on the surfaoe 
tt l^st, 6( otir g;loble ; iitvA it ii^ MrpiMog to 
sl^e tttd ' Wa^f e of learning whidi has been made^ 
Oibf^r 16 di^dov^ the e^^act scite iLnd sitnar 
tibh tif tbe garden Of Eden. By the ddi^, it 
fi^cJiiis likely that thel whole earth was disddWed, 
ktid tiedttced c^in into -its state of [mttieiral 
chaos; and of course, therefore, asny pi sice, or 
nlbuntain, or garden^ or river, howevefr well 
known it niight have been to the faliabitants of 
the antediluvian world, dbuld have no existence 
db the tfeiiiewed sdrfdce ^ the earth, as it rose 
6nee more from the retiring il^te^ Tradition, 
handed down by ttie iam\^ df Noah, preserved 
ik>me account of the former state of tfaingfei, and 
particnlarly of pioradiM. iPor it^eems cle^; 
lihat after^the expnli^iM oftnan fNMftheritce^^erii 
account of his ftlH^ 4 ttttemifcle (^ iSif^iMkm 
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waS' pitched on the east of Bden, aad celrtam 
lites of sacarificature instituted, \irhich had a 
reference to the restoration of mankind by the 
amazing plan of redemption and atonement, to 
the happy state he had so justly forfeited. 

In a- devout attentidn to these rites, accom<- 
panied vtith faith in the promised atonenient, 
the rdigicm of the ^patriai^chs prior to the deluge, 
consisted. When that tcemendous judgment 
was about to colne upon the worH, it appears 
likdy that vthe sacred : garden,* with all its 
mystcjrious accoflq)animents, was removed from 
the : earth to some place of security, where 
scripture seems to affirm, it yet ejdsts. For it 
is surely hard to conceive that the paradise 
planted by the immediate hand of God, which 

.* *^ KaoiHr that in the trees, fountaios, ai^i other thrags of 
*<the .garden of £deo, were the figures of most curious 
''things, by which the first Adam saw and understood 
** spiriiwil things ; even as God hath given to us the forms 
<< and figures of the tkbemacie, of the sanctuary, and of all 
'« its Ailnitaie, llie akndtestkik, theiaMcr; atod the. altars for 
** types of inieHedwU tidngs, ayid that we niilght from them 
'* understand heavenly truths. In the tr^es,' likewise, and 
** fountains or rivers of the garden, he prefigured admirable 
« Biysteriesi." Rabbi Simon '»Bar 'Abraham; cited byHut- 
chinson* Heb. Writ p. >2t. Ta & dvo ^vXa, rd riyc &Mfc» icai 
TO Tiicyymtf€m€r^^ x^^CfttP <rcpa*yi|, aXX' ep /mPv rw 9rcif»«t&i#v. 
Theoph. ad Autol. lib. ii. p. lOl! 
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contained the Tree of Life and immorlaUly, 
wbicli cookl soflRsr no sin anatoned for, to con- 
tmoe in it, wbich had witnessed the institntion 
of the covenant of gnwre on the rains of that of 
woriLSy and which, lastly, was gnarded by the 
Cherabim themsdves, those awfiil imag^ of 
the great ones^ it is hard, I say, to conceive 
that all this was swqpt away in the noiv^sal 
dduge. Inqiiration, moreover, wfaidi can 
never fiul, s^ipears to have declared that the 
contrast to soch a snpposition is the real Csiet 

mm 

It speaks of paradise as the abode of departed 
SjMTits in their intermediate state of existence; 
that state of being, where the redeemed enjoy 
an ev^lastii^ Uiss, which is for ever and fcur 
ever bri|^it»iii^ till the day of the consumma- 
' tion of all things, whoi Bades itself shall be no 
more; and even the happiness of paradise is to 
be swallowed up in the overwhelming glories of 
the beatific vision ! 

It is time, however, to consider a little the 
favoured inhabitants of this blissfnl garden, be- 
fore the catastn^he of the foil. At the dose 
of the sixth day, ** Gk>d created man in 



* c=»i>— litendly **tlie sodiliide of Ike giesl oms!" 
For fordier pttrticiilan oa tfais poist, tlie reader mmj be 
referred geaenJly to the wiitmgs oC IliilflMMiM, Spcaraaa, 
Bate, JoaeSy aad Parkhorst. - 
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'* own image ; in the image of God created he 
"him; male and female treated he! them."* 
This description is afterwards given again, 
though in a form somewhat varied ; ** And the 
** Lord God formed man oat of the dust of the 
** gronnd, and breathed into his nostrils the 
^'breath of life; and man became a' living 
souL'^t Th^ tradition of man's being created 
in the image of God," was Yery clearly pre- 
served amongst the heathen. Thus Cicero J de- 
clares that ** He who knows himself, will, in 
" the first place perceive that he is possessed 
" of something divine, and will think that the 
^* mind within him was dedicated like a sacred 
" image.'' The anthor§ of the Metamorphoses 
also, in terms equally plain, ieiffirms th^t *' the 
" divine counsel formed man after the image 
" of the gods, who govern all things." This 
divine counsel, the poet personifies as l^me- 
theus, who, as Hyginus|| expressly tells us, 
'* first formed men out of clay," while Vulcan, 
at the command of Jove, added the woman; 
to whom " Minerva gave a soul, and the rest of 
'* the gods each conferred some gift; so that 
^* she was called nrom this. Pandora." filere we 

*■ ■ ■ ■ • ■ . «... 

*Gcii.ii27. tOen.ii. 7. }Cie. de Le|p.Kb.Lcap(t2. 
^MetfikL'vnr«8a. ^' '1|Hygb<Fftb.'14e.' ' 
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nation whose records are at all accessiUe, a 
period called "the golden a(ge," when inno- 
cence and pnrity reigned amongst men, and the 
earth of herself produced all that was necessary 
for support and comfort, without toil, or any 
kind of manual labour* The Goths, the Ger- 
mans, the Druids, the Romans, Greeks, Egyp- 
tians, and Hindoos, — all had these traces of 
paradise incorporated in their rites and worship. 
The beautiful descriptions of this golden.period, 
which haye been preserred by classical writers, 
are so well known, that it may ^raffice to offer 
only the ac^cotint of Hesiod,*^ the most ancient 
of them all, to the reader's tiotice: — 



Adckyaroi irofsff av, oXv/nrca ^mftar' cxi^vrcc 
Oc fier eirc Kpovti tiaavg or* ovpaytt £/Li/3acrcXcvci^. 
Oc TE debc ^ E^ioorf eicri^ea dv/Mor t^ih-tQ, 
^btTi^tp ttrip T€ '*ty#V KUi Di^t^C ^^ "ti iiikdy 

Ttfmayr ey ^tiXifilotf Kwci^ etcro^Oiv u'trdvT4ty. 
Qyil^Kor 11 k^ wry*! hSfii^fuyoi.eaBXa ^e iraira 
Toiffiy cifv. KCLpwoy ^ efepe 4^ei^«poc apovpa 
AvTOfiarti iroXKor re icai a^dovor oi ^ tdtXrifwi 
H^v^Oc £pya'y€ptovto, ottP €a9KDi&ipirt\£e&fftyy 

'■' •■;♦. .... ■. .*■':»- '. .,1 

* Hesiod Opera et Dies. ver. IMtf ».>o 
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SooD as the deathless gods were born, andman, 
A mortal race, with voice endowed, began ; 
The heavenlj powers from high their work behold. 
And the first age they style an age of gold. 
Men spent a life like gods in Saturn's reign. 
Nor felt Uieir mind a care, nor body pain ; 
From laboilr free, they every sense enjoy. 
Nor conld the ills of time their peace destroy ; 
In banquets they delight, remov'd from care. 
Nor troublesome old age intruded there ; 
They die, or rather seem to die ; they seem 
Transported only in a pleasing dream. . < 

The fields, as yet nntilPd, diw fruits afford, • 
And fill a sumptuous and unenvied board : • 
. Tlius, crown'd with happiness, their every day ; 
Serene and joyful, pass'd their lives away ! 

Virgil, Ovid, TibuUus, and other writers, 
have also preserved the same traditions ; and 
the extent to which these prevailed, affords 
singular evidence of the universal belief they ob- 
tained : consequently, therefore, as far as they 
go, additional proof is drawn from them of the 
credibility of the account given by Moses. 
That inspired historian,* moreover, informi§ us, 
that ** they were both naked, the man and his 

"* Gen. ii. 25. The word *' naked'* is by some authors 
derived from the Hebrew »p j Nakee, which signifies ** inno- 
** cent.** Gurtler's Orig. Mundi. p. 8. See Gale's Court of 
the Gentiles, ^^! - tw ji. : ^t 
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*^ wife, and they were not ashamed.'^ The 
Egyptians possessed some memorial of this 
blissful unconsciousness of our first parents in 
their state of innocence. Diodorus says, ** that 
*' the first men amongst them lived very hardy^ 
" before the conveniences or luxuries of life were 
** discovered ; being accustomed to go naked/' 
Plato, in his politics, has the following : — " God 
" their governor fed them» being their keeper : 
in the same way, as man looks after the in- 
ferior animals, being a more divine creature 
than they are. They, moreover, fed naked^ 
^* and were without garments in the open air." 

Very soon, in all probability, was the lovely 
picture changed; and by the primeval ances- 
tors of mankind listening to the temptation of 
an evil spirit, m the form of a serpent, who be- 
guiled them to eat of the fruit of the forbidden 
Tree of Knowledge, which grew " in the midst 
** of the garden," they not only for themselves, 
but for all their posterity, forfeited paradise, 
immortality, and happiness. 



i< 
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it 



Her rash hand in evil ihour 
Forthstretchipg to the tree, she pluckt, she ate ; 
Earth felt the wound, and nature from her seat. 
Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe 
That all was fbst. ' Back to the diicket slunk 
The guilty serpent ! 



An id$ia o|J««st iMk^ritysoens lo^av^.per- 
i^aided> the wMe pagan wopld, and. to have 
mingled iUeU with the v^^ow bc^f ^ all 
nation^ aa wiU ssbore fu% app0air^ when we 
cQjDiua ta con9ider the uivlv^rsalky 4>lithe ritsa of 
aacrifioature. It hag be(»[i sapposed bjc more 
than one learned authw, tiba$4be ancient Druids 
*^ believed in tte doctrine of ikhe defection^ ictf 
'^the huiiian soinl from a $tiM;e of original «ee(i- 
^' tude ;" and it is actually asserted to he , the 
invariable bdief of lUie Brahwint^ that man; is a 
fallen creature.. The argumenito, in both these 
cases, are principaUy derived Irom the severe 
penitential discipline to which they submitted, 
w^h a view of ultimaiteiy regwiiing their lost 
penfioctiou. The Hiii^ooa^ Wie aise infonmed; 
have an eatinePurana on this veryctuliiect; the 
story is there told in tbe ^ame manner as it is 
narrated by Mosea ; the facts umfiMnnly corre- 
spond; and the. consequences < ase equally 
Is^mendpus.''^ 

The same doctrine is inoulcated by classical 
mythology in the description given of the gra- 
dual deterioration of man during the period 
subsequent to the golden age. -**The second 

♦ Faber. Hot. Mps. vol. i. pp. 65—71. Honie> Introd. 
Crit Study of .the SS. vol. L p. I76>.witb die ^ij^dporitie^ cited 
by these, and other authors. 
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'^ v»oe/' says HeskMly ^^dFeadtfbUjs dcgenecated 
*^ frc^HL the^'viitaea ; of the . first ; iJkey? jwere vnea 
"^ ol violence and rapHie; they bad «a ddflgfaA in 
^ worshippmg the inmortals, nor im offering up 
'' to them those sacrifices which duty, required.'^ 
Simttar to tUs /is the dooti ine of scripture* B^ 
the fally erery faciiljtyf <»£ Juan was^ debased^ 
and he lost that kind "Of relish, for dinDe com*- 
munion whidi onoei was equally the glwy, the 
privilege, and the felicity of his inalare/ 

Some conceive that fihis direadful event waa 
alluded to in the story of Pandora. ^ Eve was 
first endowed by *God with consummate 
beauty and gracefulness ; but afterwards 
^^ being seduced by Satan^she persuaded Adam, 
'^through the force of hiar blandishments,, to 
^* violate the commandment of the Ahnighty. 
*^Thk ciroumstance is allegoricaily described 
*^by the poets ia. the fable of PancEora and 
*' Proiiietlieus. That ancient personage is said 
^^ to have stolen fire from heaven, and to have 
^^ opened the mysterioua box wifaick ; inundated 
^^ the world with sin and -misery. Hope> alone 
** remained at the bottom of 'the casket, and 
**that hope was Christ."* 

However this maybe, we shall be enabled 

* Cluvetittii, oiled by Faber* In Hor. Mos. 
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to tiaoe tiie fUMMli f e tndUoa of tiie 
■twKfi attendant qpon the fall, ftnnojedcarfy 
in &e BuytlMC liisAory of Orpheos. Tliis andeBk 
personage is to be met widi in the rec«rds <tf 
Tarioos {daces, widdy apart from one another. 
In diorty he is said to haTe tmiidled orer the 
nhole earth ; a tradition, probably arisii^ from 
the Testiges of his worsh^ and orades being 
found to exist in so many dtfEorent islands and 
cities. He is, moreorer, afinned to haTe been 
the first phflosopher among mankind, and to 
haTe handed down to all fatnre generations, 
accounts of the creatiMi €t the irorid oot of 
chaos, irhich ireie rerealed to him in cmnnni- 
nion with the Deitr himsdf.* He is said to 



haye diarnied the idiofe brute creation by die 
sound of his lyre, so that they Mlowed him 
whithersoerer he went; a memorial doubtless 
of the harmony whidi r^ned amongst the 
animals in paradise: when ''the Lind God 
formed erery beast (rf* the fidd, and eTerj 
fowl of the air, and brought them unto Adam 
'' to see what he would call them ; and Adam 
''gaTe names to all cattle, and to the fowl of 
'' the air, and to eyery beast of the field*" The 
Tarious animals flockmg to die. cave of the 

. •. Jist. Con. fibw fiL 14. p. 2S7. 
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Centaur, where. Orpheus was plajring, is de- 
scribed, in some ravishing lines by Onomi- 
critus: — * . • . - 



:»>' 



^^XvyyoQ ifpovapoiOey oXvaicaioyTeg e/ic/ivoy. 
Oiwvoi r* eicvjcXovKTO j3oavXia Ktvravpoio 
Tapaoic KeKfjLrikxny, eif^ ^ eXaOovro jcoXo/c* 
The beasts^ now wonderiDg at the breathing lyre, 
Flock'd to the cave, with all the feather*d choir; 
These, high in air, upon their weary wings. 
Forget their nests, while the sweet harper sings. 



Milton's simile may probably occur to the 

inind of the readier; with which the angel ad- 

> • 

dresses Adam ; — 

As when the total kind 
Of birds in orderly array, on wing. 
Came summon'd, over Eden, to receive 
Their names of thee ; 

The poet, probably from traditionary sourdss, 
has extended his harmonious influMce over 
creation, even to the rocks and forestfii.'t Iti 
the Metamorphoses, he draws a complete 
paradise around him: and it is not a little re- 
markable, that the first and principal tree men- 

■ « 

* Orphic. Argonaut 434. Gen. ii. 19. 
t And even ihe wittds and wave*. Aniholog. lib.jii. p. 260. 

L 
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tibned^ ii» dencrtbed as in allifisionttcr the oak of 
Dwkma;. that oraeoiar tree of knowledge 
which grew in the midst of the sacred enclo- 
sure: — 

CoUis erat^ collemque super planissima canfpi 
Area ; quam viriilem faciebaiit gramiDis herbae ; 
Umbra loco cfeerat; qii& posiquani parte resedit 
Umbra loco yenit, noi| Chaonis abfuit arbos 
Non nemus Beliadum ;* 

Orpheus is said once to have dwelt amongst 
the Edonians, who seem to hare derived their 
name from tip Eden, as we hear io the scrip- 
tui*est of " the children of Eden, who were in 
" Thelassar." His wife, whom he tenderly 
loved, Boon *fter her marriage, received a mor/oZ 
bite from a serpent^ wl^ich occasioned his descent 
into Hades ; which, as has been shewn, was 
closely connected with memorials of paradise. 
jQ^.^js ali^ represented as in some n^ysterious 
Gpnneqtion with the rites of the Rhpiaor Pome<^ 
gfan^te^which symbolized the malum,,, or fpr- 
b^dd^ fruit, by which our first par^;its fell from 
tb^ir state of innocence, through the mortal 
venon:^ of the serpent affecting; Eve the wtfe of 
Adam, and bringing death upon herself, on her 
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husband, and all their descendants. It is not 
a little singular, that Orpheus, we are told, in- 
structed his followers that '^ woman was the 
" origin of all evil ;" which unwelcome truth is 
said to have occasioned his destruction. He 
was the author, moreover, of all sacrifices ; and 
more particularly those, which were in an espe- 
cial manner propitiatory, or relating to the taking 
away sin by spilling the blood of certain anir 
mals. In consequence of this, he is introduced 
by the mythologists, as the first high priest. 
Certainly, the serpent makes a conspicuous 
figure in his whole history ; for not only were 
the temples erected to his honour oracular, but 
when. his head was carried down the Hebrusto 
the island of Lesbos, a serpent was affirmed to 
have attacked it, when Apollo, who is fabled 
to have been the parent of Orpheus, came upon 
the monster, and turned him into a stone. He 
is said to have lived nine ages, or, according to 
some, deven, as Suidas relates, and with his 
death the whole universe is thought to have been 
affected : some .tell us that he was buried at 
the foot of Mount Olympus. 

It has been observed that many places were 
sacred to Orpheus, where his history wa^ well 
known, and honours paid to his memory. His 
death, indeed, as well as his life, was altogether 
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and Ffautue* deck»ea lliat tbe Nile flowed 
from, under the very throne, of J^^Te. Tbis 
opinion seeoMsi to have aris^i, from the circum- 
stance of paradise being considered as the resi- 
dence of the go4s^ and the abode of the happy. 
Indeed Olympus is only a variation of Om- 
phatos, being composed of the same radical 
elements slightly transposed. This blissftil 
mountain^ in fact, was but anol^er memorial 
of Eden rf its climate is represented by the 

^ The-foUowhig extract from one of the acts of his Tri- 
Bunmue k relhes curious. The speakers aia, Charmulta an 
old maj^ anct jthe Sycophanta, who is asked by the fof- 
mer, ^'Quo inde istis porro? Syc. Si animum advortan^ 
eloquar. — Ad caput amnis quod de caelo exoritur sub solio 
Jovis ! Char. Sub soFio Jovis ? Syc. ha dico. Char. £• 
caslo?^ Syc. Atque e medio quidem!'* Plant. Trin. Act'iv. 
see. 2. p. 694/£ii.'Elz. 1652. Homer gives the epithet AitirEnic 
tQ several rivers^^butespeciapUy to<tSie.Nile»'Odyss. iv. 5B.I.. 

t The safie may be said of l^ and some ,othe,ic aacred 
mountains. Also from a, paradisaical tradition was derived 
that story of the deities going for a visit every year fur' 
a/xiffjLOpac AidtoTijas *'fo Ae Hntess inhabitants of Ellilc^ia." 
Homer says, that the land wherd tfiey dwelt was e^'^Cktavoy. 
which was certainly the Nile, and the most ancient title of it. 
Oceanps was of old written Qyi^yo^p which was- a contrac-* 
tion of Ogebonus, or "the noble Gehon.'' Salmas. upon 
Solin. cap. 35. Clemens. Alex. Strom. ItW vi. p. 741.. Diod* 
Sicul. lib. i. p. 12. Hom. l^ad. 1 . rer. 4^JL Soe also Bry- 
ant voL 1. p. 296. And Theoph. ad AiitoL ut supra. 
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poets as ctowyess and serene, while labovto, 
sorrow, and care had no ^istei^ce mthiil.its 
precincts. ■•. Its: entraBce^ as' well a6 thsit -tbi 
Moiunt Idia, was g«iard6d; by a .cloud, wbicik 
opeued aadi^dosed in a myBterious maooerf; 
^iP'hil^t . winged ibeiogs of a oompound ^ form 
watche^ beside it. The piabulum on wbichi they 
liyedi was called aoibnoaia ; and it was conceived 
<to iconfer )ife and immortality on.tkose who 
tasl^ lit. The famtty, moraovier^ of the gods 
4n8 werod in many respiects to that , of the- gredit 
Protoplast, oif wijiic^ we hav/e an Aspeciai : aid- 
count. Satwrn* is caUed by Orpheus ^Mbe 
'^ offspring of heaven and earth," tEi^hich remark*- 
ably describes Adam, wbfim the Lord God of 
heavQp '< formed out of the dust of the^ground/' 
flis age is ei^er d^aeribed by my.tholc^ts as. a 
golden one; ^and we hav« seen that it was not 
unconnected with sacred groves^ atad ^^oaetrefe 
*' in (the midst^" in Ihe instaooe :of ithe oracle'; of 
£^9d;Qna. . Qibi thi;ee sons, Jupiter; NepiaqB, 
and Pluito, seem analogous to the .Gain, Setfa, 
and A^i^ of our first ^pavaits ;t between whom 

* Qrpb* el Hetiod. ap. Kat Comet lib. ii. oap. 2. p. M>< 

t Tbo analogy also seems to <applj. with nearly th^ saflie 

propria to ;Ham, Shem, and Japhet* ^composing tbe jieiBiily 

ftff li^ah, who mist bHvid divided f the worlds amongst illifMi 

and their descendants, in tthe same- manner, as Adimn^fH 
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considered impossible she could be redeemed, 
because, as tradition reported, the unhappy 
woman had gathered and eaten an apple, or 
rather a pomegranate ; at all events the forbidden 
fndt. Ovid's description of this transaction 
is remarkable ; — 

cuhis dum simplex errat in horiii 
Puniceum curv4 decerpserat arbore Pomum.* 

This tree of evil, however, appears to have 
been esteemed peculiarly sacred to her, and to 
have been that important one which tradition 
pointed out as having once grown in the midst 
of the garden. Claudian, moreover, seems to 
' have looked upon Pluto, her ravisher, as death 
himself, and in some fine verses pourtrays the 
effects which the king of terrors produced by 
his then entrance into the world. f 

Saqchoniathon has also preserved a singular 
tradition as extant amongst the Phoenicians, 
which was, that " Eon, the wife of Protogonus," 
or the firet man, " was the first person, who 
^* gathered fruit from trees;" and from this 
pair, the ancient historian informs us, all man- 
kind were descended. It may here, perhaps, 
be inquired, of what particular species was the 

* Metam. lib. r. 535. f De Raptu. Proserp. iii. 235. 
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forbidden fruit? : Some have thMigbit it was thp 
prodiid; of the vine, and others of the fig ti^e; 
some have mentiocied the cherry, and others the 
apple. This last aeotiment has pceyailed, and 
may be adduced as aa instance of the respect 
naturally paid to universal tradition^ In the 
holy seriptune there seeibs hut little better foun- 
dation for it than the others; as merely the 
'* fruit of the tree of knovirladge in the midst of 
'^the garden," -is mentioned; We may here» 
however, just observe, that the foUowing pai9- 
sage, from a version of the Canticles, is usually 
cited in favour of the apple ; ^* I awakened thee 
" under the aj^le tree,r— there thy mother lost 
" her innocence/' We render this passage in our 
translation | ** I raised thee up under the apple 
tree; there thy mother brought thee forth; 
there she brought thee forth that bare thee.*** 
It is certain, at all events, that memorials are 
met virith in mythology, of this '^forbidden 
^^ fruit,'' and that it was looked upon as the 
source of death and discord, although con- 
nected, at the same time, with the sacred insti- 
tution of marriage, and othw features of para- 
dise. Thus the marriage of Hippomenes and 

.^Soi. Soogi cf^p..vui« A%. CMinfit* See aUo a Note in U» 
y arior. Edit of Suip. Seyer. p. 7. 
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Atafanta,* the latter of whom had been a means 
of death to so many, is found to have been in 
connection with three golden apples, gathered 
from the garden of the Hesperides, which, it 
may be remarked, seems to have derived its 
name from na vy Hets peri, "a tree of fruit;" 
and we discover, from the Metamorphoses, that 
this tree grew in the nddst of the garden, or 
sacred enclosure; this, moreover, is further 
mentioned by Ovid, as having been dedicated 
by ^e first of mankind \jo the worship of Venus, 
who says, in speaking of it, . 

quern mihi pmet 
Sacimv^re ^eoes ; media nitet arbor in arvo ; 
Fulva comam, fulvo ramis crepitantibus ^uro.t 

One of these golden apples was thought to 
have been thrown by Discord among the 
deities assembled to celebrate the marriage of 
Peleus with Thetis. Judo, Minerva, and Venus 
thereupon came to Paris, a shepherd of Mount 

* Nat. Com. vii. 7 andS. , : : 

t Ovid Metam. x. 645. From the description, it appears 
pretty evident, that there was a connection between this tree, 
^d that which was reported to flourish in the midst of 
Hades, from whence the golden branch was gathered. JEneid 
vi. 136. ■.■■''■' 
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Ida, for the decision of the matter, to whom the 
fancied priz^ was to be given. The legend is 
indeed much confused, and distorted; but 
from the whole laid together, there appears a 
plain allusion to this ^'forbidden fruit" thj'ough 
the medium of a woman having proved the 
source of sorrow and mortality. Paris, like 
other mythic heroes, is said to have travelled 
over many parts of the world, and various places 
are mentioned in diiSerent authors, as having 
been the actual scenes of the transaction : but 
this only proves how widely the memorials had 
spread of paradise, and the effects attendant 
upon the fall of man.* There were also some 
curious ceremonies among the ancients con- 
nected with matrimony, or at least the object of 
it; such as ^'throwing an apple," while the: 
women wore serpents about their wrists, by 
way of bracelets :t which leads us^to consider 
rather more closely the particular form, which 
the tempter assumed when he so artfully 
attacked and overcame on/ first parents. 

Ghalcidius to Timoeus, cited by Le Clercj; in 
his notes on Grotius, mentions ** that serpent, 

* Nat Com. Ti« 23. p. 198. 
' 1 1 Aristao. lib. i. £p. 10. Arcb. Attic.^ Rous. lib. iv. 6. 
p.iei. 
t Grot de Verit lib. i. sec. 16, 
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'' who^ by bis evil persuasioiiSy deceived tJia 
<^ finit of mankind {" aod as one of his tijtles wm 
0^12 Ophist it was from thence, according to a 
vtery pix^able conjecture^ that the prince of 
those who contended with the king of beavent 
was by Pherecydes* called o^ovsve Ophioneus ; 
who is described by Codliiis Bhodiginus, as 
<' daemoniacum serpentem qni ante^ignanos 
'^ fuerit agminis a diviosa mentis placito defir. 
** cientis." Of the fall of wicked angels» who 
kept not their first estate, but became enemies 
of God and heaven, the ancients bad many ic^ 
ditious ; some of the most, remarkable of iwbic^ 
are those relating to the giants and Titans in^ 
vading the abodes of « bliss,, and being from 
thence .cast down into hell or tartarus, where 
Uiey are represented as suffering the tornients 
of eternal fire.f Isomer, Plutarch, and others^ 
have preserved memorials of a like nature ; 



* Euseb. lib. i. cap. 10. . Cael. Rhod. Ant. ii. 7. Stilling- 
fleet Orig; Sac. Hi. 3. > 

• t PJutaroh calls Ihem '* rovf Qetikarovf iccu. ovpavoTETjDvs 
**Saifumis ismonn (}rivei\ffpm d^^^j^v^fienc^ of) Qo^, loid 
'* falling down from heaven." See also Dickenson. Phys« Vet. 
et Ver. p. 10. These Titans and fiants are genc^rajly repre- 
sented Bikh^li airpetUs^, oa fuicient marbles aod va^es,. iEoeid 
Vi. 580. Hom. Iliad six. 129, with Dacier's note o»,|he 
place, and Justin Martyr, Ceh(VfJt#4id Qm^h J^^/^^t. j . 
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and it is also certain that the great deceiver of 
mankind soon turned that alienation of 4ieart 
from the true God, of which he tiad been the 
sou]!ce, to such account, as to cause himself to 
be made the object of worship by the 4eluded 
generations of mankind. The commencement 
of, perhaps, the earliest species of idolatry, 
was in the consecration of memorials of that 
paradise which man had lost, through the sug- 
gestions of the tempterl These memoijals, as 
has been shewn, consisted of sacred groves or 
gardens, with more or less of the symbols of 
Eden, and the other circumstances connected 
with it, in proportion as the traditions of truth 
existing among them, were more or less vivid. 
As the serpent had made so conspicuous a 
figure in the affecting scene which took place in 
that celebrated garden, be was very soon con- 
sidered as the deity of the plaee^ and adored 
accordingly. And as miankind sprang from 
one origin, and after the flood were scattered 
over the face of the whole earth, they carried 
with them, wherever they went, the rites of 
this awfiil idolatry; mingled, however, with 
many traces of the primitive history. Hence 
the worship of the serpent is to be met with 
every where : and under his symbol, nature her- 
self, and the vast expanse of thci heavens, were 
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said to have been described, in the ritual of 
Zoroaster. The like was mentioned in the 
octateuch of Ostanes ; and, moreover, that in 
Per^is and other parts of the east, temples 
were erected, and festivals instituted tp the 
honour of the serpent tribe, esteeming ^Uhem 
^^ the supreme of all gods, and the superinten- 
" dants of the whole world."* The worship 
is said to have begun in Ghaldea, and from 
thence passed into Egypt. From the banks of 
the Nile, it seems to have overspread all the 
shores of the Mediterranean, as well as the 
islands of that vast sea. Tenos, one of the 
Cyclades, was once supposed to have swarmed 
with serpents ; and the same legend is men- 
tioned as to Rhodes, Seriphus, Euboea, Crete, 
and Cyprus. Of what particular species they 
were, is not specifically mentioned, except, that 
in the last mentioned island, about Paphos, 
" there was a kind of serpent with two legs." 
By this, is meant the Ophite race, or colonies 
who brought the idolatry and traditions con- 
nected with it from Egypt. Legendary me- 
morials, similar to these, prevailed also at 
Athens and Sparta, at Thebes in Boeotia, at 
Argos, and Amyclse, in Italy. Innumerable 

» , ^ Bryant de Qphiplat toI. ii. et aL « • 
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places intimately connected with them, received 
of consequence their names from the titles of 
this monster deity. Hence we hear of cities, 
hills, rivers, and countries called Opis, Ophis, 
Ophionia, Ophioessa, Ophiodes, and Ophiusa; 
also Europus, Ellopus, Oropus, Asopus, Inopus, 
and (Ethiopia. Many more might be added, 
but in the compass of a single treatise, it is 
scarcely possible to do more than glance at the 
subject. All these various places will be found 
connected vrith some of the paradisaical tradi- 
tions ; such as the victory of a divine hero over 
the serpent, or the like. As death entered the 
world through his devices, the ancient heathen 
more especially seem to have made the graves 
of their great men, the scenes of their symbolic 
memorials. When, therefore, one of their heroes 
died, either in battle or otherwise, (and what 
was very remarkable, there was generally some 
legend of a conflict with a serpent attached to 
his history) they enclosed a space of ground of 
some acres, cast up a mound,* planted certain . 
trees, established rites of fire, and often fabled, 
that either Gryphins, or some other compound 

* Sometimes a whole society or college of hierophants 
appears to have resided on the sacred Tumulus. See a 
curious mention of a place of this 3ort in Pfailostratus de Vit 
Apoll. lib. i. cap. 24. p. 31. And the iii. lib. passim. 



animal figures watched over it ; and then called 
the whole a paradises. Many ancient temples 
were, in fact, originally tombs ; and the sacred 
personages to whom they were consecrated, 
have been represented as there buried ; but the 
origin of the whole superstition is, I think, 
manifest. 

The great promise, first promulgated in para- 
dise, .was, '' that the seed of the woman should 
** bruise the head of the serpent ;" and vestiges of 
this precious truth were never entirely erased 
even from the darkest comers of pagan mytho- 
logy. Sweet to the soul of man, however. lost, 
however degenerated, was the doctrine of the 
atonemeat, which, spriogiDg up in Eden, as the 
source of the only hope of man, found its way, 
altbcfugh often, as it were, by subterraneous 
channels, to every part of the habitable globe. 
In the volume of revelation, indeed, its mighty 
tid^ is seen flowing like a vast river towards 
the ocean of eternity : bow strange, then, must 
it appear that its very fountain should have 
been, by some, disputed, the consolitary efficacy 
of its, waters denied, and the history of the 
scene which beheld its rise, called ii^ question. 
Let us see, however, whlether the earliest voice 
of mere unenlightened tradition is contrary 
to that account furnished by inspiration. Im- 




fiie^ately (ki the fall of msto, certam Righto of 
n^ttribt^ture were evidently imtituted id ke^ 
ih mind, by tmeans of outward* typed and Tisible 
(Signs, this ine8i6a»able promise^ i^il the fulness 
of tinsi^ should come, and the Denre of all na- 
tions be born into the world. It is said^ tbat 
after their expulsion from pdradise^ *^ onto 
*' Adam and his wife, did the Lord God make 
** c€mts of dkins and clothed them ;" a remarks 
able piece of sacred history, whidb will come 
more under our notice shortly. These skins 
were, most probably, taken from the animals 
slain in sacrifice.* And shortly after this^ we 
find Abel ** bringing of the firstlings of Im 
''* flock, and of the fat thereof; and the Lord 
** had respect unto Abel^ and to his offering ;"f 
for he seems to have approached Jehovah as a 
transgressor, bearing, in faith, the constitnted 
emblem of that Lamb of God emphaticaily 
said to have been slain from the foundation of 
the world. Sacrifice, tben^ wasi instituted oa 

* It should be remembeiredf, Umt H Iras ii6t tmtfl iftetf Hm 
deluge, that Ood said, '< E^ery moving thmg that Imtk 
'* shall be meat for you ; even as the green herb, have I 
** given you all things." All animals, therefore, legitimately 
slain previous to that period, must have suffered for the pur- 
pose of sacrifice. 

t Gen.iv. 4, 



j!Vir jr^. 
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the fall of man, to remind him that without 
shedding of blood, there could be no remission 
of sin ; and consequently, no return to that gra- 
cious communion with his Maker, which he had 
once enjoyed in paradise ; and that the manner 
of the fulfilment by Jehovah of his promise, 
would be the offering thereafter of the one great 
atonement made by Him, who being, according 
to the flesh, •* of the seed of the woman," 
would effectually " bruise the head of the ser- 
" pent." Example and tradition went hand in 
hand, and after the flood, when mankind mul- 
tiplied again, and were dispersed anew all over 
the world, each family carried with them to 
their place of destination the symbols they had 
preserved of what that great propitiatory re- 
demption was to be ; and in what manner and 
by what means it was to be effected. Hence 
we observe, that about the time of our Saviour's 
actual appearance upon earth, the advent of 
some exalted personage was universally ex- 
pected ; not only by the Magi in the east, but 
even by the Romans in the western quarter of 
the world.* This circumstance must have had 
its source (at least among distant heathen na- 
tions) from the prevalence of certain traditions, 

* SuetoD. Vit. Vesp. cap. iv. Tacit Hist. y. 13. 
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which also taught them, at the same time, to 
continue in the performance of certain solemn 
rites practised by their forefathers, which con- 
sisted principally in offering up sacrifices of 
animals, in acknowledgement of the necessity of 
the one true and great atonement, which was 
to be completed in and by Christ the everlasting 
Saviour. The same voice of tradition instructed 
them to offer no imperfect or impure animal as 
a victim, but to ^^elect particularly those crea- 
tures for this sacred purpose, whose natural 
vtemper and character appeared, in some de- 
gree, analogous to that glorious object intended 
to be thereby typified : they, moreover, poured 
out the blood of the immolated lamb, or what* 
ever the sacrifice might be, either on or round 
about the altar; and with all this, many of 
them entertained opinions relative to the grand 
expected propitiation, which at once evinced a 
sense of human guilt and imperfection, together 
with a hope that all evil would at length be 
entirely removed from the race of man, and 
peace and righteousness once more overspread 
the earth. 

We perceive further, that the ancients had a 
notion of blood that might be shed, which was 
in its very nature far purer than that of any 
animal, or other victim they could themselves 
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offer. Thig was no otker than the *^ blood of 
'^ their gods," denominated by them Ichor ; a 

• 

term which has allusion to these sacrificial 
offerings which were in fact but shadows of 
th^ great atonement. Thus, Ichor is used by 
the psalmist to denote '* the precious part of 
^ lambs/' which was always consumied by fire 
upon the altar^ The same .word is also used 
by Zechariah tK> describe that " price or value'^ 
prophetically set upon the future Saviour."*^ 
Homer mentions it in two passages ; 

pte S ajjiPporov ai/xa Geoco 
IXOP oioc nep re peei fiOKopetrtri Oeoitn Z etc. 
From the clear veio the immortal Ichor flowed 
Such stream as issues from a wx>uoded god ; 
Pure emaoatioQ, uncorrupted flood 
Unlike our gross, diseas'd terrestrial blood. 
H'pa Kai afK^epiitriy air IXOP )(ecpoc ofwpyvv. 
This said, she wip'd from off her wounded palm 
The sacred Ichor, and infus'd the balm. 

Let US, however,, for the present, examine 
more particularly those traditions which the 
heathen embodied in the actions of their princi- 
pal mythic personages; and which especially 
related to the great promise' under consider- 
ation. A very large proportion of the heroes of 
antiquity have one grand and conspicuous aq- 

^ Psalm xxxviL 2a Zeehar. zi. 13. IJiad v. 2dB. and 
416. Parkhurst's Heb. Lex. yoc *)p». 
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tioa represented to our view, in their history ; 
and that action is the victory ot^r a serpent. 
Among the foremost of these, is Apollo. He is 
declared to have been the offspring of the father 
of all things, and to have heeia bom into this 
lower world in a sacred enclosure, typical of 
the paradise wherein the great promise was 
first promulgated, between a palm and an olive 
tree ; which appear to have symbolically repre- 
sented the Tree of Life, and the Tree of Know- 
ledge, which grew in the midst of Eden.'*^ His 
advent was looked for, according to Hesiod, a& 

9 

Ifupoeiera yovov irspi Tcavrtav Oypaviu^dty. 

The sun was his emblem in heaven, as a type 
of the glory he there enjoyed ; and whenever he 
pleased to descend upon earth, the rocks, the 
fields, and the mountains are described as re- 
joicing in his presence, and acknowledging him 
the lord of nature. However, at length, he is 
said to have incurred the heavy wrath of his 
father, and, inflamed with love to mankind, 
he left the bright seat of his glory, became a 
wanderer and an exile in the world ; and is 
found at last in the lowly character of d. 
shepherd , feeding the flocks of Admetus, king 
of Thessaly. Some have supposed that in the 

» 

* Nat. Com. Mb. iv. 10. 
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name of this monarchy the title of onr first fore- 
father, oift^ Adam may be recognized ; but be 
this as it may, certainly from the last circum- 
stance, may be derived one of the titles of 
Apollo, who was hence called No/xioc or the 
shepherd. It is true, indeed, that these tradi- 
tions were often most grossly corrupted and 
misapplied ; but our present object is to sepa- 
rate, as far as possible, between what is im- 
portant, as being derived from primeval tradi- 
tion, and what was afterwards added by the 
mere imagination of man. The ancient pro- 
phets sometimes spoke of the future deliverer, 
under this humble character of a shepherd ; an 
instance of which occurs so early as the days 
of Jacob, who, when he was dying in Egypt, 
declared that from the Mighty God of himself 
and his fathers should proceed ^^ the Shepherd 
" of Israel.*' Most -likely the Egyptians were 
not inattentive to the prophecies of the expiring 
patriarch, if we may judge from the respect 
paid him by that natioQ at large, on his death 
and burial. Another most remarkable epithet 
conferred upon Apollo was that of Kapvcioc* or 
Carnean, from the Hebrew rnp Keren, which 
signifies a horn. While it denotes, generally 

* Pausan. Corinth, p. 134 Laconic, p. 264. ; et Messen. 
p. 356. Nonnus applies IfauB same tide to Apollo. Diojiyss. 
zvf. p. 200. 
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speakingi either strength or power, there also 
seems to be an allusion to that species of sa- 
cred vessel, which contained the oil or perfume 
with which kings and priests were anointed. 
So that the title KapveioQ which is a contraction 
of Kereneius, may be rendered by implication, 
Apollo " The Anointed." The principal ac- 
tion, however, of this deity, was the overthrow 
and destruction of the serpent called Python, 
traditional memorials of which victory, as we ^ 
have seen, are discoverable in so many parts of 
the world, and are generally connected with sa- 
cred gardens. The serpent Python was none 
other than a symbolic personification of *^ that 
" old serpent, the great dragon called the devil 
** and satan, which deceiveth the whole world." 
From this attributed victory, Apollo was looked 
upon as the great deliverer of the human race ; 
and Callimachus in his beautiful hymn, ad- 
dresses him accordingly, 

Teivar' A022HTHPA* 

Thee; thy blest mother bore, and pleas'd, assign'd 

The willug Saviour of distress'd mankind. 

In memory, moreover, of this, the Pythian 
games (so called from Python the conquered 

^ Hymo. in ApoU. Callim. 103. The whole of this singu- 
lar poem is wall worth the learned reader's attentiye perusal. 
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to have been designed as emblematicarmemo- 
rials of what the real Son of God and Saviour 
of the world, was expected to do and suffer for 
our sakes ; 

J^owruy deXxrripia vayra Koyntitav 
Bringing a cure for all our ills. 

as the Orphic hymn* speaks of Hercules. It 
is very extraordinary that there are exploits 
attributed to this mighty character, supposed to 
have been performed by him, even before his 
mother Alcmena brought him into the world ! 
Thus he is made to assist the gods in conquer- 
ing the rebellious giants, f while some ancient 
authors mention '^ an oracle or tradition in 
" heaven, that the gods could never conquer 
** them without the assistance of a man.' 
Surely then, even the pagans had some idea, 
however confused, of that mysterious union 
of a human with a divine nature, which was to 
be exhibited in " the Desire of all nations, 
" who verily was foreordained before the foun- 

* Ver. 14. 

t '^ Ipse (Hercules) creditur gigantas interemisse cudi 
** ccelo propugnaret, quasi virtus deorum." And who these 
giants were, is evident from whiCt follows :«— " Horum pedes 
** in draooniffii volumina desinebant" Macrob. Saturn, i. 20. 
ApoUodor. Bibliot. i. 20. 
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'^ dation of the world, but was made maiiMesf^'' 
** in the last times." 

It is also told of Hercules, that be slew an 
enormous serpent, which guarded some cele* 
brated apples in the sacred garden of the Hes« 
perides. It has already been shewn that this 
tradition and others of a like nature, may be 
traced up to the primeval paradise. The for- 
bidden fruit is clearly pointed at in this mythic 
legend ; and the introduction of the tempter, 
who is here represented as " guarding them," 
instead of seducing others to gather them, 
exhibits just that kind of variation from the ' 
original and true history, which proves there 
was no collusion between the borrowed tradi- 
tion, and the inspired ^count, to the truth of 
which, such tradition adds its correlative tes- 
timony. This tradition respecting Hercules, 
the serpent, and the apples of the Hesperides, 
is stated in a very remarkable manner by Erar 
tosthenes,* cited by a learned living author. 
Speaking of the constellation of the serpent,t 

* Erat Catast. sec. iii. and ir. cited by Faber in Hor. Mo8. 

mm 

Annot. Yol. i. p. 345. Hygiu. Poet Astron. pp. 361 — 369» 

t On the Farnese globe, (the only ancient one perhaps in 
the world) about forty of the constellations yet remain nearly 
perfect. The asterism Engonasb, or Ingeniculus, is oite of 
them ; and, according to ArieouSf represents Heroides almost 
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he says, " This is the same as that which 
" guarded the golden apples of the Hesperides, 
^* and was slain by Hercides, For, according 
" to Pherecyd^s, when all the gods offered pre- 
sents to Juno upon her nuptials with Jupiter, 
the earth also brodght golden apples. Juno, 
** admiring their beauty^ commanded them to 
** be planted 'in the garden of the gods ; and 
** finding that they were continually plucked 
" by the daughters of Atlas, she appointed a 
" vast serpent to guard them. Hercules over- 
** came and slew the monster. In this constel- 
** lation acccN'dingly, the serpent is depicted 
'' rearing aloft its head, while Hercules placed 
** above it with one knee bent, tramples with his 
*^/oat upon its heady and brandishes his club in 
^* his right hand." Here we recognise again the 
analogy between the gods of Olympus and the 
paradisaic family^ with the other memorials re- 
lating to Eden justly incorporated therewith. 

Homer likewise mentions a tradition of Her- 
cules having overcome and mortally wounded 



tired with his long fight ivith the serpent, which kept the gar- 
den of the Hesperides : in memoi^ of which, Jupiter placed 
his figure in the heavens, i¥ith Am heel Uruiiing the great ser- 
penf§ head. Avien. ver. i98. Spence's Polym. Philostratus 
actually giveja this mythic hero Hercules the ti|l|} of " the 
'* Saviour tif men I* Vit. Apoil. lib. viii. 9. 
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the king (^ the infernal regions, in \^hich in- 
stance, the character of Pluto is coitfounded 
with that of the serpent. 

TX19 S AiSifc e^ rdtffi TcXoiptioc t^Kvv ^<rro9^ 
Evre fJLiv wvTOQ av^p, vioq Sio^ aiyioj(pio, 
Ev wvXia ev veKvetrtri jSaXoiv ohvvritnv e^taKEv* 
Even hell's grim king Alcides' power confest. 
The shaft found entrance in his iron breast ; 
From t3i6 great b6b of J^ve, he wounded fled, 
Pierc'd in his X)wn doninioas of the debd I 

Hercules it was^ according to some, who in- 
stituted the Nemean games, respecting the 
origin of which, there was an obscure story 
about a serpent. In all these memorials, one 
leading feature appears discernible, bearing 
testimony to the blessed promise of a deliverer 
from the power and influence of the serpent ; a 
promise handed down amongst all generations^ 
and shedding, as it were, through clouds and 
darkness, a ray upon the most gloomy regions 
of heathenism. 

There is yet another circumstance in which 
Hercules presents a traditionary type of the ex- 
pected Saviour. It is affirmed of him, thai on 
a certsun occasion, he was swallowed by a great 

* Horn, iliad v. 885. 
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fish, in whose belly he remained three days and 
three nights, but at last escaped alive. This 
piece of legendary liistory plainly relates, in a 
primary sense, to the prophet Jonah, who was 
" a sign to the Ninevites," and who is al- 
luded to by Christ himself, when he says, " For 
^^ as Jonas was three days and three nights in 
" the whale's belly, so shall the Son of Man be 
** three days and three nights in the heart of 
" the earth." Now, ^neas Gazaeus calls the 
fish that devoured Hercules by the very name 
mentioned both in St. Matthew and the Septua- 
gint : " as Hercules also is reported, when he 
" was shipwrecked, to have been swallowed 
** by a whale, and yet to have been saved.'* 
Lycophron calls.the fish the Canis Carcharias or 
€ea dog, according to Bochart; and particularly 
alludes to the period he remained in the mon- 
ster's belly: — 

■ 

Tpuffirepov Xeovroc* or iror€ yf a<Joic 
TpiTtavoc rffiakaypB Kapxapoc kvuv* 
Trinoctis leonis, queiii olim maxillis 
Tritonis deglutivit asper canis. 

* Lycoph. Cassand. yen 33. ; and the Scholia of Isaac, 
p. 20. Rom. ed. 4to. £neas Gazaeus cit. ap. Bochart, 
vol. iii. 742. Cyrillus et Theophylact. ap. Voss. de Orig. 
Idol. lib. ii. 15. Grotius de Verit. lib. u sec. 16. not 105. 
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IsaaciuS) the scoliadt, observes upon this pas- 
sage, '' I am of opinion that Lycopbron here calls 
Hercules Triesperon, because he continued 
in the whale three days, which are termed 
** nights by the poet, to denote the gloom and 
darkness which reigned in the monster's 
belly/' But to return to what is more par- 
ticularly under consideration, let us see further 
how the traditions of the primeval promise per- 
sonified in Hercules, were connected with para- 
dise. 

It has been mentioned further back, that cer- 
tain paradisaical tumuli were sometimes conse- 
crated in honour of those divine heroes, who 
had mythologically been supposed to have com- 
bated with the serpent; and that trees were 
planted upon them. Generally, these were two 
in number, and stood in the centre of the para- 
disos. At times, however, there was only one 
tree, so placed, " in the midst," and on either 
side of it a sacred SrvXoc or pillar was set up, 
while a serpent was coiled around the tree, as 
•we see the whole represented on many ancient 
coins and medals. These SrvXoe or pillars were 
called Petr^e Ambrosi^e, or the amber stones, 
being considered oracular; and, in process of 
time,, tbey were a&en set up without the accom- 
paniment of 'Hhe tree in. the midst," though 
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stiU connected with paradisaic memorials. The 
heathen called every thing that denoted life 
and immortality, mkbroml; and hence were 
derived all thdr legends abont ambrosia, which 
was considered as the nourishment of their 
deities, and of which, whosoever tasted, ^^ would 
*^ live for ever." * The Tree of life in paradise 
was herein symbolized; and it is remarkable 
how Milton,* a careful observer of antiquity, 
has made use of the term ^' amber/* 

Immortal amaranth, a flower which once 

In paradise, fast by the Tree of Life, 

Began to bloom ; but soon for man*s offieoce 

'To heaven removed, where first it grew, there grows 

And flowers aloft shading the fount of life; 

And where the river of bliss thro* midst of heaven 

Rolls o'er Elysian flowers her amber stream. 

Hence the celebrated trees on the banks of the 
Erids^nus, or ^* the river of Eden," were said to 
have distilled amb^r ; and, these Petrae Ambro* 
sieef were, in the s^me mannqi:, in their origin, 
intimately connected virith traditions of para- 
dise^ Tyre, oncn of the oldj^st cities in the world, 

* PlUYidise Lost* lMK>k iii. 353. Hon« Iliad IL 678. T. 39. 
Gale's Court of the Gentiles, Hb. ill. 4. Owen lib. iii. 8. 

t Hence also, two remarkable rocks called the Cyaneas 
Petrse, or Symplegades, at the mouth of the Euxine, which 
had been probably high places, sacred to paradisaic raeno- 



was $upposed) in the beginning, to have bee» 
founded upon two of these sacked stones;^ 
which, moreover, when represented with their 
tree ** in the midst," and the oracular seipent, 
were peculiarly consecrated to the honour of 
Hercules. One of those mentioned by Ptolemy 
Hephaestion as situated on the borders of the 
ocean, probably near Gades, (a Tynan or Phoe- 
nician colony) wa^ called Petra Gigonia. It 
was a rocking stone, (like that in Gornwal), 
which is still called Main-amber) and could only 
be moved, as the author just mentioned sup- 
poses, by the touch of a plant named asphodel, 
which was a herb of the same nature as ama- 
ranth, and connected with the same paradisaical 
traditions; for asphodel, according to that 
excellent glossographer Hesychius, is only 

rials were said to be ** alive ;" AtSv/iot yap €<rav. ZQAL 
Piod. Pyth. iv. 372, For further accounts of the Symplegades 
see Stat v. 347. Strabo Hi. 149. Hygio. Fab. xix. Ovid* 
Metam. xv.>d38. Plin. it. 13. 

* Imp. Rom. Num. (Car. Pat. p. 270. There was a fhmous 
temple at Tyre si^sred to Hercules ; in th« centre of which 
were two columns, one of gold and the other of emerald; the 
latter answering to the tree of emeralds ** in the midst'* of the 
enclosure at Gades before mentioned. See Herodotus, Theo- 
phrastus, and Pliny, as cited by the erudite author last 
quoted. 
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another term for paradise.* The title here given 
to Hercules of Gigon, is probably derived from 
one of the names of the rivers of Eden pnu 
Gihon, pronounced with a ^tteral Gichon, 
whence Gigon, and Gigonia, The famous pil- 
lars of Hercules may, perhaps, be traced up to 
the same origin. But to turn to another hero ; 
Cadmus appears to have been esteemed by 
the Helladians one of the most famous charac- 
ters in their early history. His arrival in Greece 
was fixed on as the beginning of a new aera, 
and through his means many important changes 
were thought to have been effected. The ac- 
counts we have of him are indeed very much 
confused; but some extraordinary vestiges of 
primeval truth will be discovered in their inves- 
tigation. Some have considered him as having 
been a Phcenician by birth ; but on the whole it 
appears that this mythic personage (for of course 
no such real hero ever existed) was derived 
from Thebes in Egypt, the king of which coun- 
try was Ogus or Ogeh, which was in fact a 
title of the river Nile, being a contraction of 

* Hesychius et Soidas, vox aflr^o&Xoc. According to the 
latter, this plant was sacred to Proserpine and Diana; 
whom the Rhodians crowned With it. See also Bryant, vol. 
V. pp. 201—205. 
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Oc-gehon, or the noble Gehon.* Cadmus is 
described by Nonnusf as a shepherd playing 
on a musical instrument and reclining under 
the shade of an oak; while the same powers 
of harmony are given him as those attributed 
to Orpheus, such as the rocks and forests fol- 
lowing hitn, and the whole brute creation living 
at perfect peace under his delightful influence. 
He is said to have travelled over a large part 
of the world, founding cities wherever he came, 
and introducing the rites of religion intermin- 
gled with many paradisaical memorials. He 
instituted the sacred grove of the Acadetnia, J 
not far from Athens; which was a place of 
exercise and science, beautifully planted with a 
variety of trees, but particularly olives. These 
were looked upon as very sacred, and the place 
itself in ancient times was of so great sanctity, 
that it was a profanation even to laugh there. 
Near it was a sacred tower or temple, and at 

* Eurip. Phoeniss. v. 6. Schol. Nat. Comes, lib. viii. 23. 
Apoll. Rhod. Schol. iii. L184, 1186. Concerning the doubts, 
eren of the ancients themselves, with regard to the history of 
Cadmus as a real hero, see Pausan. ix. 734. 

t KXivac ytiTOVi vtarov wo APYI <bop(iaBoQ vXijc* Non , 
Dionys. lib. i. pp. 32. — 37. 

I Selden de Dlis Syr. cap. vi. Hoifinan Academia. 
Horn. Hiist. Philos. lib; vii. MWtM iii. 35. Schol. in Nepb. 

Arist. V. 1000. 

N 
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Qo grreatdistance ran a stream called Eridanus,'^ 
Uke that inLiguria, and both which are literally 
'^ l;he river rOf Eden." He also founded Thebes, 
where were the Beatae Insulae, or the ^' Islands 
" of (the Blessed/' connected with the Tursis 
and compound animal figiu*e of the Sphinx, 
also with traditions as to the nativity of the 
God of heaveuj all which may be considered 
as so many traces of paradise. Here, more- 
over, was a celebrated fountain, called Dirce, 
doubtless in a sacred enclosure, but guarded, 
as we are expressly informed, by a dreadful 
serpent, which Cadmus, after a conflict, slew, 
sowed the monster's teeth in the earth, and 
when ^ numerous host of armed men arose, at 
the suggestion of an oracle he cast a stone into 
the midst of them, upon which they fell upon 
and destroyed one anoth^. It seems hard to 

* Pausanias, AU« p. 45. HpiBavut tu) KeXructit ovofia extov* 
It is clear that the name of the river, both in Liguria and 
Greece, must have been derived through traditions imported 
by colonies from Palestine, where \he Adonis flowed by the 
city of Biblus ; for memprials of their origin were ipet with 
near the banks of the Po, in the remains of extensive works, 
called, even in the days of Pliny, Fossa Philutina, and 
Fossiones Philistin<B, See Pliny, lib. iii. 16, cited by 
Bryant, yol. i. pp. ^76. — 377. Even in Gret:ce, there was a 
city called Palaeste, and a whole region styled .Palestina. 
Caesar, Bell. Civ. iii. 6. Lucan, Phars. v. 460:. 
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say that i^ aU this history ^ere fx^fisi OQt haye 
been some iqtimatiQn givep^ j^iUier .by lD^aps.of 
traditipQ or x)thep wi^e, that the ^€^4 of tt^e 
serpent, as yi^ell as ^he serpent Jjiimsi^lfy would 
be ultimately oy;artbrown by tb^ all-yiqtorious 
J)edivei;er, toward whom, tbi^ iand sp:me oth€^ 
singular meiiv)rialsy how^ever obscurely, pointed. 
Cadmus is, moreover, mentioned by Palasph^- 
tus, as having been the coqqueror of the s^rp^nt 
at Lerna,*' instead of Hercules: and at aU 
eyents, his connection with the primeval tradi- 
ti<^n is sufficiently manifest. Under another 
aspect, we may see in him memorials of the 
firs,t ancestors of mankind. He is said to have 
jparried . Harmonia, who. is, described as the 
" mother of all living ;" and every ,^eity was 
supposed to haye been present at their nuptials, 
when each conferred soipe gift upon the bride, 
in the same manner as the legend of Pandora 
is related .f With her he. is affirmed to have 
lived in a state of perfect happiness for a long 
period ; when at last a reverse came ; they anil 
their family were involved in war, sorrow, and 
trouble, and the whole history closes with their 
being changed ** into serpents." Cadmus, how- 
ever, generally was worshipped as ' a god^ and 

* Palaeph. de Inured, p. 22* f.Nat. Comes ut supra. 
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he may therefore well be classed among the 
number of those divine heroes, in whose cha- 
racter and history the ancients personified the 
great paradii^aic promise, that '* the seed of the 
♦* woman should bruise the head of the serpent." 
He was likewise the same as Hefmes or Mer- 
curius, and as such bore the Caduceus, or 
Branch,* of the Tree of Life, with serpents 
enfolded round, it, and with which he opened 
or shut the portals of Hades or Paradise. 

Analogous to the legends of Cadmus, is the 
history of a* remarkable personage, named by 
the Greeks Caanthus.f He is said to have 
been the son of Oceanus, which, in the language 
of Egypt, whence he came, is the same as 
Oc-gehon, whence Qyvyriv Ogugen, and cueavoc 

*He was said to have been at the isle of Anaphe, which 
was uamed Membliaros, after one of bis followers ; but it 
was also called Baia, as we have seen, from BAI, which, in. 
the Egyptian language, according to Salmasius (in Suicer's 
Thesaur.) and others, signifies the Branch of the palm tree, 
or Tree of Life, Hesych. vox. Baic* 1 Mac. xiii. 51. John 
xii: 13. The ** multitude, which no man can number," of 
believers in the Revel, vii. 9, ar6 represented as bearittg in 
their hands ** palm-hranekes,** the emblems of life and 
immortality. See also Gale's Court of the Gentiles, part 1* 
lib. li. p. 152 and 290. The Koman triumphal robe^ first 
introduced by Tarquin from Etruria, was adorned with 
figures of palm branches. See Anc. Univ. Hist vol. xi. 
p. ^44 t Bryant vol. ii. 447. 
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Oceanus. He travelled over many countries 
in search of his sister Melia, who had been 
stolen away, and whom be^ at length found 
detained by Apollo in the sacred grove of 
Isme^us* There was here also a fountain of 
the same name, watched and guarded by a 
tremendous serpent. Caanthus is affirmed to 
hjave cast fire into this sacred recess, on which 
a^i^cQunt.iie: was slain by Apollo. His taphos 
pr tomb was afterwards shewn by. the Thebans 
near the fountain ; and in short, the whole may 
be consideiied as pne of the paradisaic Tumuli 
before mentioned, although the memorials aire 
somewhat confounded. < 

There is also another remarkable legend 
alluded to by almost all the profane writers of 
antiquity, and by some fully described ; I mean 
the Argonautic expedition. Like the arrival 
of .Cadmus in Greece, it has been made to con- 
stitute an epocha in mythology, and even history 
itself. The whole, however, exhibits an instance 
of the admixture of diluvian with paradisaic 
memorials. The wandering voyage of the 
Argo, which is said to have been the first ship 
that ever sailed, evidently alludes to the erratic 
state of the Bxk, when it floated on the surface 
of the deluge. The fact, that traces of this 
celebrated expe^jiitipif are to be, met with in sp 
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matiy different countries; tbe inhabitants of 
which esteemed Jasoti & cfifine hero, add built 
temples* to 6is honbur^ duly proves how Wide 
the memorials both of Edeti and ihe d^Mige 
had spread, and adds further testimony to the 
Mosiaic account which ie|)ri^entd all msmkind 
as originating from one cdmmon parent. At 
present our attention need only be directed to 
the memorials of paradise discoverable in the 
Argonautic history. Athattias» the fetther of 
Phrixiis^ Who fled with ihe golden ram to Col- 
chis, id reported to have lived in a happy state 
of th^ utmost harmony with the bnite creation, 
a tradition of the state of the Protoplast in 
Bden, similar to that related of Orpheus, Cad- 
hoius, Amphion, and others. A sad reverse of 
circumstances however followed. The country 
around Thebes, where Athamas reigned> be- 
came the scene of fkmine and sterility; th^ 
^arth refiised tb produce her accustomed fl-uiti^^ 
and " the ground was cursed.'' In this irethen- 
dous catastrophe an- oracle declared ^ that it 
wts necessary " a proper victim should be 
*^ sacrificed to the deity in order to appease his 
" ariger," and Phrlxus, the only son of king 

* Nat. Com. lib. Ti.S. Also the AnalysiB oy Bryant of 
I'e Argodaiitic )£ipe<&tioii, pdssiiii. iE^g!U;^ak'tt. aiii^ffi. 
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Athamas, on hearing this, is said ^Uo hav^ 
" willingly offered himself." However, in the 
seqnel, this golden ratn wai? offered up in his 
stead as a propitiatory atonement, and its fleece 
suspended on an oak in the midst of a grove 
or sacred enclosure, consecrated to Mars, which 
was situated on the banks of the river Phasis 
or Phison. This garden was moreover guarded 
by bulls with brazen horns and hoofs, breathing 
flames from their nostrils ; and within its pre- 
cincts dwelt a sleepless serpent, who for ever 
watched the consecrated tree in the centre of 
the paradisos. Jason, in order, as it was ima- 
gined, to recover the fleece, combated and 
overcame the monster. He then married a 
woman named Medea, daughter of the king of 
the country, in whose company he carried off* 
the prize, after having sown in the earth th^ 
teeth of the serpent he had slain, from which, 
when a host of armed warriors arose, they 
were all destroyed as^in the case of Cadmus. 
Indeed^ some authors affirm that these teeth 
were some of the very serpent which that hero . 
slew at Thebes, which remarkably identifies 
the memorials as being derived from one and 
the same origin. Thus far these remarkable 
traditions require no comment, as being plainly 
of the same nature as maqy others before men- 
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tioned, allusive to thai general idea prevalent 
among all nations, that some divine personage 
would in the fulness of time arise (or as they 
thought, from the promulgation of the promise 
in paradise, had already arisen) to overthrow 
and trample under foot the foul seducer of 
mankind. The fiery compound figures who 
guarded the grove must have been borrowed 
from obscure traditionary representations of 
the '^ Cherubim and flaming sword," on the 
east of Eden ; and indeed the whole scene of 
these wonderful transactions is represented by 
Mimnermus, an ancient poet,* as lying in a 
region, where was the chamber of the sun, and 
the dawn of day, at the extremities of the 
eastern .world. 

It has been remarked that an admixture of 
traditions relating to two events of very diffe- 
rent periods^ is discoverable in the Argonautic 
history. This will further appear from the 
circumstance of the mast of the ship Argo 
being thought to have been constructed out of 
one of those two celebrated trees which grew in 
the midst of the grove of Dodona, and hence 



* Aii^rao iroXir, rodi T*ajK£OQ rieXioio 
Aktive^ 'Xpvffeo) Keiarai tv OaXafna 
ClKtavtt Trapa xeiXeg , iv* wketo OeiOQ Ii^eroiv. 

Mimnerm. ap. Strabon. lib. i. p. 80. 
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it was considered oracular ; and as the tree of 
knowledge, even delivered oral directions to 
the Argonauts. Moreover, the return of this 
vessel is affirmed by some to have been by way 
of the Eridanus, or "river of Eden," so that in 
the whole account we have more than one 
allusion to the stream of paradise *^ parting into 
" four heads," mentioned by Moses.* 

There is yet another light in which Jason 
may be viewed, such is the confusion universally 
attendant upon these traditionary memorials: 
for he may, as to some parts of his mythic 
character, be considered as symbolizing the 
parent of the human race. Like Adam, he 
took away from a tree which grew in the midst 
of a sacred garden, -xpvtreov firiXov, which may be 
rendered either a golden ram, or a golden apple, 
like the forbidden fruit of the garden of the 
Hesperides. In his flight with this wonderful 
prize, it becomes the source of many crimes of 
the blackest die, and what is very remarkable, 
even of the murder, by Medea, of her brother ; 
probably a memorial of the murder by Cain of 
Abel, for both Jason and Medea, but more 
especially the latter, are exhibited as driven 

^ Ovid. Metam. vi. and vii. Hyg^n ut supnij et Fah» ziii. 
xix. xxii. Valer. Flac. Argoo. ApoU. Rhod. Ovph. Aigo- 
naut. et al. Mytbpg. Script passim. 
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from place to place over the face of the whole 
earth! Moreover, the oracular mast of the 
ArgOy connected, as has been shev^rn, Mrith tra^ 
ditionid of the tree of knovi^ledge, became ulti- 
mately the death of Jason^ by crushing him 
vrith its fia.lL 

We find that all these divine heroes were 
supposed to have been the founders of various 
citiesi, and especially those of the greatest note 
and antiquity^ such as Troy, Thebes, and other 
places ; in all of which vvill be discovered the 
usual sacred symbol of " the tree in the midst," 
connected allso with the mythic tradition of a 
victory over the serpent. Athens presents 
a'nodier instance of this kind, in the circum- 
stances connected with the history of her first 
king Cecrops.*" He is represented as a mighty 
personage, in whose time a wonderful tree 
ibprang up in the midst of a sacred enclosure, 
at the command of Minerva. This tt^^ was 
an olive, the emblem of knowledge, and it was 
also called by a particular title^ which denoted 
death,t as there were traditions connected with 

* Diod. Sic. i. 28. Ovid. Metam. ii. 555. Justin ii. 6. 
^ausao. Alt. 24. Plutarch in Them. p. 87. Varro ap. 
August. Civ. Dei. xviii. 9. 

tMopoc — ^voc, Oavoroci i>d^h ♦ow);, fo«ti, fioipfa r« 
/3i<ni.— Hefiych« 

The Pelopennesus at tUs 4ay wioAfed Hm Jfono; 
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it of the dissolution of the son of a deity. 
Cecrops ateo overcatne a serp^nt^ wi^s reported 
to have been the first institiitor of sacrifieed^ 
and the author 6f marrii^ ; one of the rites of 
which was, that the man and woman should 
partake of ah apple. He Was moreover de- 
clared to have been buried on the Acropolis^ 
once denominated from him, Cecropia; and 
near the foot of it was a temple of ApoUo aiM 
Pan, on the north side in a sacred oaVe of 
grotto, where were most probably certain sym- 
bolic intones or kioyec similar to the Ambrosias 
Petree before mentioned ; for the name of the 
place was called Mafcpai mrpai Macrae Petrae^ 
or KeKpowiai Hcrpat Cccropiae Petrae. There were 
games also established, in which the conqueror 
was crowned with the leaves of the sacred 
olive, which gifew in the midst of the Aca- 
deinia.* 



* trotter's Ardi^l. Gnec. vol. i. p. S5, txnd the verses tcodi 
Enripides there cited. The Athenialis, dioreover, always 
boasted that they derited their origin from the Jirgt of ttttfUu 
kind; arid diat their city was the first plkce m the wotM 
which was eveir inhabited. In cornmemoratidn of Ihto tlR^ 
#0^ goldeA grasshoppers in their hair, peihttps alhidiifg 
obscurely to the uninterrupted serenity of th^ paradii^aiOiB 
dknote. Athens had als6 the title of Omphddii. &kkk-. 
Hal. de. Verb. Comp. torn. ii. pp. fi3, M, ^ ^pl 14^-^'(a 
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The same remarks may be applied to the 
ancient history of the foundation of Rome, and 
its early kings. The reader of Dionysius Hali- 
camasseus cannot but be struck with the 
various vestiges of paradisaic memorial which 
appear throughout the whole.* Romulus was 
exposed at the foot of a sacred tree, which 
seems represented as having been in the centre 
of a consecrated grove or garden. The pala- 
tine hill had an asylum before alluded to 
between two groves of oaks, or, according to 
some, between two trees, which is more likely. 
He is described, though obscurely, as having 
been the author of the institution of marriage 



* Dion. Halic. Ant lib. i. pp. 12, 13, 16, 44, 48, 52, lib. x. 
p. 649. In pages 54 and 55 of the first book, there is a 
curious mention made of a very ancient temple at Ronie, not 
far from the forum, vulgarly said to be '* YII EAAIAI2 under 
''the Olives;^' wherein images of the Trojan and Cabiric 
deities were worshipped, under an inscription AENA2, which 
the historian imagines to have meant Penates, but with the 
prefix of one letter only (and that one very likely to have 
been dropped in course of time) it would read EAENA2, 
denoting a Temple of Eden, like that mentioned in Amos i. 5, 
pi^ ri*! Beth-Eden. See also of the same book, as to the 
birth of Romulus and Remus, page 65. For an account of 
the Asylum, lib. ii. p. 88. Also of an Asylum sacred to 
Diana, on the Aventine, lib. iv. p. 330. Orig. Rom. Gent, 
ex Vet Auct. Coll. p, 779. ,^ 
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amongst his people. He is said, also, after 
having gained a great victory, to have set up a 
TpoTTttibv or trophy, so naoied from Tor-ope-on, 
the tower or temple sacred to the worship of 
the solar serpeat. This trophy consisted of 
the consecrated trunk of a tree (generally an 
oak) set up in the midst of an enclosure, and 
adorned with the arms of the conquered enemy. 
What is remarkable here, is, that these arms 
were termed "spolia opima,'* as Festus de- 
clares, from Ops, which is the contraction of 
o^ic or Opis, the serpent ! The title of the rock 
on which the capitol stood was derived from 
the same source ; Tarpeius being from Tor-ope, 
the temple of the serpent deity. It may In fact 
be doubted whether the history of the first 
seven monarchs of this great city is not alto- 
gether legendary, or at least mainly founded 
upon certain symbolic memorials. 

Such are a few specimens of the manner in 
which the traditions of the great paradisaic 
promise, were preserved by the heathen poste- 
rity of the common father of mankind. Imme- 
diately on the fall, we are told that, ^^unto 
"Adam and his wife did the Lord God make 
"coats of skins, and clothed them;" which 
was surely a typical action, and must have been 
full of important meaning, since these skins 
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MTiSfB (jtoubtl.Qps those of apims^s slain iu ^acri- 

6ce^ Memorials, worqoyqr^ of this solemn jite, 

• 

prevailed to some epasiderable extent through- 
out the Gentile world. We have seen how 
Jacob consulted the sacred oracle at Beershe- 
bah pr evioiis to his going down into , E^ypt. 
Here was the aacred. grove which Abraham 
had planted, and when Israel had offered ike 
appointed sacrifices, God vouchsafed him an 
answer ^'in the visions of the night;" and just 
in the same manner many of the heathen con- 
sulted some of their false oracles, preserving 
the memory of the paradisaics^l rite derived to 
them by tradition. Thus, those who applied to 
the oracle of Amphiaraus, were first to purify 
themselves by general sacrifices, then to fast 
for twenty-four hours, an^ abstain three day3 
from wine and their wives. After all this was 
done, a ram was offered, and the offerer lying 
down, clothed in the ^n .4^ the victim^ waited 
in that posture for the response of the oracle. 
The same rites also existed in Apulia Daunia 
at the tomb and grove of PodaJjrius, where .the 
victims used in sacrifice were the choiceat of 
the flock. These oracles were held in high 
esteem, and near the temple of Amphiaraus was 
a famous fountain, out of which he was said .to 
have ascended up into heaven, when he w?ts 
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received into the number of the gods. Its 
watea*^ .were held so sacred, that k was a ca{Htal 
crime to apply them to aoy ordinary purpose^ 
and what was very remarkable, instead of 
offering sacrifices to thi^, as to other fountains, 
all those who recovered from any xii^ease, cast 
a piece of gold or silver into the watprs .as a 
sort of redemption price, which custom, as 
Pausanias assures us, was very ancient indeed^ 
and derived from the primitive ages.^ Heli* 
gious customs, neairly similar, were practised .i^t 
Traezen, and the classical reader will remember 
the grove and sacred lake of Fannus ia Italy, 
described in yirga:r- 

At rex sollicitus monstris, oracula Fauni 
Fatidici genitoris adit, lucosque sub aiti 
CoDsulit Albuned nemorum quae maxima sacro 
Fonte sonat, sseFamqne exhalat opaca Mepbitim* 
Hinc Italae geotes, omnisque ^uotria tellus 
In dubiis responsa petunt. Hue dona sacerdos 
Cum tulit et oBsarum ovium sub nocte silenti 
Pellibus incubuit straits, somnosque petivit, 
Multa modis simulacra videt volitantia miris , 
£t varias audit vooes, fruiturque Deorum 
CoUoquio, aJque imis Aohanontaaffiitur AFeniis.i- 

* Philost. de Vit. ApolLlib.ii. 134, Lye. Cassaud. v. 1050. 
Valer. Max* lib. viii. 15* Herod, lib. i. 46. Pjausan. in 
Aiticis. ^. 

t Virg. .Slneid. vii. 81 — 91. 
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The whole description is that of a paradi- 
saical oracular grove, with its temple, fountain, 
and sacred lake, like those before alluded to. 
This lake I have frequently visited myself, and 
it answers exactly to the account given of the 
one called Cotyle, mentioned by Dionysius, 
Pliny, Varro, Macrobius, and other authors. 
It is of immense depth, with its surface spotted 
with a bituminous matter, which, mixing with 
weeds and other vegetable substances, fre- 
quently forms floating islands ; and it may be 
worth mentioning, that Lavinia, respecting 
whose fate Latinus is repitesented in the JBneid 
to have consulted this oracle, in the manner 
described, was considered by some as having 
been the daughter of Anius, king and priest of 
Delos ;* so that these memorials found in 
different places, may be certainly looked upon 
as having reference to one and the same pri- 
meval history. We also perceive in the above 
account of this oracular grove of Faunus, that 
the offerer,! lying down, as it were, *• clothed 
"in the coats or skins of the victims slain," 
beheld many wonderful compounded winged 



* Dionyss. Hal. Ant. lib. i. p. 48. 

t The same rite appears to have been practised by the 
Romans at the Feast of the Lupercal, 



forms, (referring to the memorials of the Che- 
rubim represented under the semblance of 
compound animal figures) and enjoyed in 
visions of the night that supposed communion 
with God, which may be considered as a tradi- 
tionary vestige of the blissful intercourse once 
prevailing in the garden of £den, between man 
and his Maker. Virgil,* who was an exact 
observer of antiquity, also mentions the rite of 
" clothing in the skins of the sacrihces," as 
having long been practised among the priests of 
Hercules, " pellibus in morem cincti." 

The most remarkable instance, however, of 
all, was the temple of the Syrian Goddess^ at 
Hierapolis. It was a splendid structure, front- 
ing eastward, with a portal glittering with 
golden doors, and adorned in the interior with 
various representations of heathen deities of 
compound figures, with the forms of animals 
amongst them: the figure of the celestial 
Venus, in particular, had a Lychnis by her 
side, which by night illuminated the whole 
temple, but in the day time only wore a fiery 
aspect. It was reported of this statue, that 
though a person stood either on one side, or 

* JEneid. nii. 282. 

t Lucian. de DeA Syria, torn. ii. pp. 875— 81S-. 
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before k, still it looked at him. The atmo- 
sphere round the temple was said to be enchant- 
ing, and not inferior to the sweetest perfumes 
of Arabia, insomuch that the garments of all 
who visited it remained scented for a codsider- 
able time. Within the sacred enclosure were 
kept oxen, horsei^, lions, bears, eagles, and all 
kinds of birds and animals, which lived together 
ill the greatest harmony, being in no w«ty hurtful 
even to man, but all sacred and tame. In the 
midst of this enclosure stood a lofty column^ 
which was ascended twice a year by a person 
who remained on its sumtnit seven days ; while 
it waj9 given out that during this sabbatic week 
he enjoyed the communion of the deity ; and 
that the thing was done in memory of Deuca- 
lion's flood, when mankind cUymb up trees* to 
prevent their perishing. This column was 
indeed connected with a memorial of certain 
trees, but had its origin in a transaction far 
prior to the period of the deluge. In fact it 
was in itself either a tree or the symbol of one; 

* They would hardly climb up trees in a deluge, but 
ratlier ascend the highest rocks and mountains. The 
column, however, here mentioned, was doubtless looked 
upon as a Priapus ; for the connection of the original tradi- 
tion with the institution of marriage, was desecrated to all the 
abominations of the phallic mysteries. 
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and Lucian, in his account to explain the me- 
thod of ascent, alludes to the palm tree. It 
stood, however, " in the midst," and was per- 
haps not unconnected with andther religious 
observance prevalent at >Hierapolis< Every 
spring, an extraordinary sacrifice was celebrated ; 
for felling some great trees in the court of the 
temple, they garnished them with goats, sheep, 
birds, rich vestments, and fine pieces of wrought 
gold and silver: they then carried the .sacred 
images round these trees, and set fire to them, 
until all was consumed. At this^ sacrifice there 
was a greiat concourse of pieople from all parts, 
every one bringing his sacred images with him, 
made in imitation of those in the temple. There 
was also a private sacrifice made by the per- 
sons who undertook the {Hlgrimage to this city 
of Hierapolis. The pilgrim killed a sheep, cut 
it up in joints, and feasted- on it^ spreading the 
fleece, on the ground and kneeling upon ft. 
In this posture^ the offerer put the feet and head 
of the victim upon his ovm head,* apd thus 
besought the deity to accept him, and his sacri- 
fice, vowing at the sam*^ time it better. The 

priests also practised human sacrifices, crowning 

' . ... 

* T* ^e ycucoc xuficu Oefuyoip firi rttro £q. yoyv cCerac woBac 
Lucian. ^e De^ Syr. p, 913^ 
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the yictims with garlands, and then driving 
them out of the court of the temple, one side 
of which was an abrupt steep, where, falling 
down, they miserably perished. Infants, shock- 
ing to relate, were often offered, being tied up 
in sacks, and thrown over the precipice, in the 
same manner as was done from some of the 
rocks and high places called Acheron, before 
mentioned. 

Adjacent to the temple was a sacred lake 
two hundred fathoms in depth, as the priests 
reported ; and in the midst of it was an altar of 
stone, which, when looked at suddenly, seemed 
to swim like a floating island, as most, in fact, 
actually supposed it did ; for the pillar, or 
whatever else supported it, was not easily to be 
discerned.* This floating altar or island, was 
always crowned, and smoking with incense; 
for every day many people swam to it, and 
there performed their devotions. It is unneces- 
sary, after what has been advanced, to run a 
formal parallel between this extraordinary tem- 
ple, and the many others which have been 
mentioned. The usual features of paradisaical 

* The existence of the pillar underneath is the supposition 
of Lucian himself, who was sufficiently acute in penetrating 
into the arts of the pagan hierophants. E^toi ^c ^oiceec trrvXoc 
c^ceii^fieyac, avc^etv roy j3w/Lcov. Lttcian de Dei Syr. p. 908. 
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memorial, with an admixture also of diluvian 
traditions, are plainly discoverable to every 
attentive reader. There was a celebrated oracle 
in the temple, where responses were given by 
the Syrian Apollo. 

Another instance of the Gentile rite of ** cloth- 
'^ ing in skins/' we have in the Bacchanalia, 
when the frantic votaries of Dionusus appeared 
every where like persons distracted, "clad in 
" the skins of fawns." These were followed by 
noble virgins, bearing golden baskets filled with 
fruity in which consisted the " most mysterious 
" part of the solemnity." In the baskets were 
serpefdSj which, sometimes crawling out, struck 
the beholders with astonishment ; while in the 
mean time the whole multitude joined in re- 
iterated exclamations of " Eva! Eva!" A learned 
living author has well shewn, how the whole of 
this remarkable festival appears to have been a 
scenical representation of the fall of our first 
parents.* 

The custom at Hierapolis of immolating 
infants, has been alluded to, and we may now 
take some notice of the extent to which this 
horrid rite prevailed in other places. There is 
ah affecting passage in the iBneid which seems 

* Faber. Hor, Mos. toI. i. p. 96. 
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to mention the practice ; when Vir^l conducts 
his hero over the sacred rivers, into the Hades 
of the heathen, which has been shewn to have 
been composed of paradisaical memorials : 

Continuo audits voces, yagitus et ingens 
. Infantumque animse flentes in limine primo, 
Quos dulcb vitas exsortes, et ab ubere ri^tos 
Abstulit atra dies, et funere mersit acerbo/ 

The rite seems to have arisen from an idea 
the ancients had of the superior purity of an 
infant, which rendered it in their eyes a fitter 
subject than any other to be offered up by way 
of atonement. The origin of this idea must 
have been in the diabolical corruption of those 
traditions which pointed to the one great victim, 
who, in the fulness of time, would offer up him- 
self as a propitiation for sin, being indeed the 
'' Child born, and the Son given," who should 
avert the righteous anger of an offended God. 
It is scarce credible, however, how common 
the custom was ; and it "^vonderfuUy evinces 
the general view entertained of the necessity of 
some sacrifice, which should take away sin. 
Silius Itaiicus, speaking of the Carthaginians, 

* £neid vi. 426; 
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mentioDS it as existing amongst theni» from the 
earliest antiquity : — 

Mos erat in populis quos condidit advena Dido 
Poscere caede Deos veniam, et flagrantibus aris 
Infandum dictu, parvos imponere natos,* 

The reason assigned , is strikingly expressed. 
It was to " seek for pardon from the gods by 
" the shedding of blood ;'* and they unhappily 
conceived that the purest and most acceptable 
they could offer, was that of the objects nearest 
and dearest to them. The Carthaginians were 
a colony from Tyre, and probably from thence 
it was that they brought so barbarous a custom. 
The nations of Canaan were guilty of it in a 
peculiar degree, and seem, from the sacred 
writings, to have enticed the people of God 
into an imitation of the bloody rite. " They 
" did not destroy the natipns concerning whom 
" the Lord commanded them ; but were min- 
" gled among the heathen, and learned their 
" works ; yea, they sacrificed their sons and 
" their daughters unto devils, and shed inno- 
" cent blood, even the blood of their sons and 
"their daughters, whom they sacrificed unto 
''the idols of Canaan; and the land was 

♦ Sil. Ital. iv. 766. 
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''polluted with blood."* The most terrible 
mstance recorded of this custom among the 
Carthaginians, was when their army had been 
defeated by Agathocles, and they immediately 
supposed that the calamity had befallen them 
through the anger of Cronus, to appease whose 
wrath, no less than two hundred children of 
the prime nobility were sacrificed in public as 
an atonement for the people.f The Phoeni- 
cians, also, besides their more ordinary and 
common immolations to. Moloch, who was the 
same as Saturn or Cronus, had certain seasons 
in every year, when children were chosen out of 
the most noble and reputable families, for the 
tremendous purpose above described. ;{: Justin 
the historian describes this unnatural custom 
in a manner truly touching; and so many 
authors, both ancient and modem, have men- 
tioned it, as well as human sacrifices in general, 
that it appears hardly necessary to bring for- 
ward more instances here than those which 
have been so often adduced.^ Two, however, 

* Psalm cvi. 34. 

t Diodor. Sic. xx. 756. 

I Philo. apud Euseb.. ^rep. Evang. iv. 16. 

§ Justin, lib. xviii. 6—226. The reader will find, if he is 
desirous of pursuing the subject further, an immense mass of 
valuable matter collected by Bryant, vol. vi. pp. 295—321. 
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it will not be right to omit. I'he first is that 
fearful one mentioned in scripture, when the 
king of Moab, to avert a calamity, ^^ took his 
'^ eldest son that should have reigned in his 
" stead, and offered him for a burnt offering 
" upon the wall." The otlier shall be that of 
the great " mystical offering," as it was called, 
which we are told existed as a religious rite of 
the greatest importance and solemnity among 
the Phoenicians : and this cannot be laid before 
the reader, in a more interesting form, than that 
which the late analyst of ancient mythology has 
given it. After having shewn that the most 
approved sacrifices among the Phoenicians were 
those of men, yet that even among these they 
made a difference, and some were in greater 
repute than others, he proceeds to tell us, that 
the greatest refinement in these cruel rites was, 
when the prince of the country, or a chief per- 
son in any city, brought an only son to the altar, 
and there slaughtered him by way of atone- 
ment, to avert any evil from the nation at large. 

Abp. Magee has also increased the number of authorities on 
these painfully interesting subjects in his inestimable work on 
the atonement. It is remarkable, in what a large proportion 
of cases, these inhuman sacrifices were connected with grove 
and garden worship in every part of the world. 
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This last was properly the mystical sacrifice. 
We are informed that th^ custom was instituted 
in consequence of an example exhibited by 
Cronus, who is said to have been a god, and 
likewise a king of the country. It appears that 
this deity was calfed by the Phoenicians, II; 
and in other places he is spoken of as the prin- 
cipal god. He had by the nymph Anobret one 
only son^ who for that reason was called Jeoud, 
which in the language of Phoenicia expresses 
that circumstance. This son, in a time of great 
danger, either from war or pestilence, Cronus 
is said to have arrayed in a royal vesture, and 
to have led him thus habited to an altar, which 
he had constructed, and there sacrificed him 
for the public weal, to his father Ouranus. Such 
is the history, in which, if there be no more 
meant, than that a king of the country sacri> 
ficed his son, and that the people afterwards 
copied his example, it is an instance of a cruel 
precedent too blindly followed ; but it .contains 
in it nothing of a mystery. When a fact is 
supposed to have a mystical reference, there 
should be something more than a bare imita- 
tion. Cronus is said to be the same as II, 
which is the identical name with the £1 of the 
Hebrews ; and according to St. Jerome, was 
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one of the ten titles of the true God.^ II, or 
£1, was the same as Elioun, who is termed by 
Sanchoniathon; ^^ the most high/^ He had no 
one superior or antecedent to himself, as may 
be proved from the same author. Gronus, 
therefore, could not, according to the principles 
of the very people appealed to, have sacrificed 
his son to his father; for he was himself the 
chief and original deity, and had no one above 
him to whom he could make $uch an offering. 
Ouranus, to whom he is erroneously thought 
to have exhibited this sacrifice, is the «ame as 
II, or £1, and £lioun; being another title of the 
same person. Thus it is clear who the deity 
was, whom' the Phoenicians are supposed to 
have copied in this particular; and that nothing 
could have preceded for them to imitate, but 
that what they did was a type and representaiion 
of something to come. It is -the only instance in 
the Gentile world of any sacrifice which is said 
to be mystical; and it is attended with circum- 
stances which are very extraordinary. Cronus, 
we find, was the same as Bl, &nd £lioun; and 
he is termed Yi^iotoc The Most High, and 
\^ovpavioQ The- Most Heavenly. 'He is more- 
over said to have had the £lohim for his 






* HieTon.^ Epist ad Martdlam, 186. 




■o aaia to 

^gdkuss^Aak^ a» Ki^mic o^po* The Lonl «f 
HcavcB, liy tbe coofeaaM of tbe Mikor, fay 




to a great er^it to he •wrnMBlinihtd 
They were insiitiiled pioiidblj m 
of a fvopkelic tndkkiB^ wkkk 
pefhafw piewncd m Ae fiunij of 
£«», and tnannitted Ihioi^ keposlailj to 
the people of Canaan. The Mjpifiniy aacriice 
of dbe FhcnidaBshad tfieae veqiiisales» tkaic 
fnmct wm3 l# «^x t^, oh^ itt #al)f mb mi l# fe 
liie wieOm^ and aa it has been shewn thai this 
conid not relate to mmj thing yioTy let aa cona^ 
dcr what it said apon die sdbgect ^Ajmimre, 
and attend to the consequence. F«r if die 
sacrifice of the Phoenicians was a type <tf ana 
t0 ecmey die natnre of this last will be kno^ 
firom die rqiresentation, by which it was pie&- 
gaied« AcccMrdh^ to this, El^ or IL, the 
$ m f 9 tme ddbf^ whose associates were the £lo- 
hini, was in process of time to have a son, 
mymwifrvw, wtU bdowds f^owayinf, tis ombf bigattem; 
who was to be cmiceiTed and bom <^ Anohv^ 
wfaich^ accordii^ to Bochait, ^;mfies qfgraee^ 
or 9 according to another interpretation, oi tke 
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fountain of light. He was to be caUed Jeond, 
whatever that name may relate to ; and to be 
offered vp as a sacrifice to his father j Xvrpoy by 
way o[ satisfaction and redemption^ rifMpcMc ^aifiwri, 
to atone for the sins of others^ and avert the 

just vengeance of €rOd ; am nic raymr ^aopac to 

prevent universal corruption^ and at the same 
time general ruin. And it is farther remarkable, 
he wa^ to make this grand sacrifice ^vCKum irx^iMrt 
K€Ko<yfuvos invested with the emblems of royalty. 
These, surely, are very strong expressions ; and 
the whole is an segregate of circumstances 
highly significant, which cannot be the result 
of chance. Certainly, therefore, this mystical 
sacrifice was typical of something to come; and 
how truly it corresponds with that to which it 
is imagined to allude, must be submitted to the 
reader*s judgment. It must necessarily be 
esteemed, at all events, a most wonderfiil piece 
of history.* 

I would just observe, further, that in this 

* Bryant, vol. vi. 323— 33a. See further, Bochart, Cao. 
iu 2. p. 700. Vossius de Orig. et Prog. Idol. i. 18. 143. 
Haet. Dem. Eyang. p. 116. The three last learned authors 
all acknowledge the traces of the celebrated Abrahamic 
offering, GeQ« xxii. Gale may be also consulted with great 
advantage. 
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account of the mystical sacrifice, there appear 
manifeat vestiges of the offering made on Monnt 
Moriah, by the fathei: of the Hebrew nation; 
and which, a& as well kqown, exhibited a won- 
derfiil typpiOf the, propitiatory atonement there- 
after madei, not. far from the ^ame. site, by the 
Son of God. This indeed shone as a star of 
thai fir^t; magnitude, if the allusion may be 
allowed, in the. night of the old dispensation, 
before it gave way to the rising glories of the 
Sun . of Righteousness. So extraordinary a 
transaction, however, as that of the Patriarch 
beiug about to offer up as a sacrifice his only 
fion as a symbol of Him who was to be after 
the flesh, '^ of the seed of the woman and bruise 
** the serpent's head^" must have excited consi- 
derable attention in the country where Abraham 
was then sojourning ; and accordingly, we find 
in the history just given of the great Phoenician 
rite, that the prince* who was erroneously supr 
posed to h^ve instituted it, also enforced upon 
his followers, as well as performed on himself, 
the painful ordinance of circumcision; more- 
over, that his only son whom he offered up was 

f 

* Abrabam himself is mentioned as a < 'prince whp reigned 
''at Damascus," by Nicholas Dam. ap. Josepb. Ant. Jad. 
i. 7. 
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called Jeoud,* which is precisely the same as 
the Hebrew nn^ Jehid, the very word used by 
Moses, when he described God as saying t6 
Abraham, "Take now thy son, thy Jehid or 
" Jeoud, i. e. thine Only son, whom thou lovest, 
"and get thee into the. land of Moriah, and 
" offer him there for a burnt offering upon one 
" of the mountains which I will tell thee of." 
This only son was born, according to the 
ancient tradition, of a nymph called Anobret, 
or (according to the Phoenician name) Anno- 
beret, which is, by interpretation " conceiving 
"by grace," as the learned Bochart has inge- 
niously shewn; referring evidently to the mother 
of Isaac, who "received strength^to conceive 
" seed," and bare unto Abraham the child of 
promise. It should alsp not be omitted, that 
Porphyry, cited by Eusebiqs, inentioni^ the 
name of the king who instituted, as they ima- 
gined, the mystical sacrifice, which was no 
other than that of Israel, which he further says, 
was a title conferred after his death on one of 
the planets. There is indeed a difference of 

* Jeodd may possibly have some reference to Judah^ the 
name of the patriarch and tribe from whom the Messiah was 
more immediately to derive his human descent. '' For Judah 
'prevailed over his brethren, and -of him came the chief 
'* ruler." 1 Chron. v. 2. Gen. xlix. 8. 
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opinion as to the genuineness of die reading in 
this passage, though Scaliger and Stillingfleet 
both seem to think it correct.* 

In concluding oar remarks npon the tradi- 
tions extant amongst the Gentiles, of the para- 
disaic promise, it may be well to notice some 
cmions symbols and other representative ens 
toms not before mentioned. There are two 
remarkable representations very common in 
India, of 'a deity entitled Chrishna, in one of 
which the god is seen in the act of snffering 
under the attacks of a deadly serpent, which 
entirely enfolds him in its convolutions and 
biies htm in the hed. The other delineation, 
however, exhibits Chrishna as triumphant over 
the dreadful reptile, and actually crushing its 
head.'f Hindoostan was peopled by the de- 
scendants of Ham,:}; and through him must 

^Eiueb. Prep. Evan. i. 10, 30, and 40. it. 16. 142.. 
Bryant vol. yL 325. Grot in l>ent. xviii. 10. Huet. Bochart. 
Yoss. Qt supra. Scaliger. Fragm. p. 48. StiHingfleet Orig. 
Sac. iii. 5. 407. 

t The plates representing this tradition may be seen in the 
▼olnme of Fragments to Calmet's Dictionary. 

X Whom the ancients sometimes called Indas, whence the 
name of that Tast river was derived, which gives its appella- 
tion to the whole Indian continent. Bryant vol. iv. 280. The 
Tigris was once called the Indus, a title connected, as we 
have seen, with the paradisaical Phison. 
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have doubtless preserved the antediluvian tradi- 
tions of the all-important promise, thus allego- 
rically represented ; " I will put enmity between 
^^thee (the serpent) and the woman, and be- 
^ tween thy seed aod her seed ; it shall bruise 
** thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel."* 

There was a remarkable festival among the 
Babylonians and Persians, attended vnth a very 
particular sacrifice. They took one of those 
prisoners who were condemned to death, seated' 
him on the throne of the king, clothed him in 
royal raiment, and surrounding him for several 
days with all the attendants and luxury of a 
sovereign, suffered no one during that time to 
hinder him from doing whatever he wished; 
but after all this, they stript him, scourged him, 
and then fastened him to a cross ! The whole 
of this extraordinary ceremony is described by 
Dio Chrysostom, and was called the festival of 

the Saccae.f 

To this may be added the passage from 
Plato, cited by Grotius,^' where the Grecian 

* Gen. iii. 15. 

t Orat, iv. de Regno. Athenaeusx iv. 10, and the Notes of Ca- 
saubon. Bryant also mentions the above in a note, vol. Vi. 333. 

t Grot, de Ver. Rel. Christ, iv. 12. note 12. Plato de Rep. 
lih. ii. p. 50. The whole of this second book of the Republic 
is well worthy attention. 
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philosopher, who had' doubtleiiis derived his 
ideas on the subject from Egypt, says, that in 
order to exhibit the character of a man perfectly 
justy it is necessary that his virtue should be 
stripped' o£ all external recommendations, s6 
that by others he should be reckoned a wicked 
person, should be ** mocked, scourged, tortured, 
** bound, have both his eyes burnt out; and at 
"last, having suffered all kinds of evil, be cut 
" in pieces,'* as a sacrifice, or as some think the 
Greek w^rd signifies, " be hung up, or crucified.'' 
The Athenians, we are told by the scholiast* 
on Aristophanes, " kept some very mean and 
" useless persons, and in the time of any general 
" calamity, sacrificed them, in order to purify 
" themselves from pollution." The same cus- 
tom prevailed among the Romans ; and even at 
Marseilles;, where,, as often as they were 
afflicted with the pestilence, they took a poor 
person, who offered himself willingly^ and kept 
him a whole year on the choicest food at the 
public expense. This man was afterwards 
dressed up with vervain, and in the sacred vest- 
ments; when being thus led through the city, 
where he was loaded with execrations, that all 



* Pluti vex. 45d. See Spearm&n'd Letters on LXX«.p..41l, 
Parkhurst's Gr. Lex. p. 466. too. UepusapdapfjLa. 
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the misfortunes of the state might rest on him, 
he was thrown headlcHig into the sea. It is 
wonderful how this singular rite of a victim 
bearing the curse and sins of others^ which 
were supposed to be atoned for by bis death 
and sufferings, prevailed over the whole world; 
His destruction was always looked upon in 
the light of an expiation far guUty and as his 
ashes were committed to the deep by way of a 
sacrifice to Neptune, they used these extraor^ 
dinairy tertns, riy» Uepiyf^fia, riK» KaOap^a, Se thou 
our propitiation^ Be thou our purification ;• or, 
the cleanser of our guilt, as perhaps the wordis^ 
might be rendered.* 

It has already been hinted that theparadisi 
of the ancients were looked upon as places of 
judgment, which circumstance arose out of the 
prevailing traditions, that some great day of 
account would at last arrive; and also from the 
primeval transaction in paradise, when the first 

* See further the learned authors of the Anc. Univ. Hist, in 
their Ti.' vol. p. 103; with an excellent note containing the 
History of Epimenides, who was sent for to Athens,, that he 
might perform a lustration for the whole city. The only 
reward he required was a Branch of the sacred olive which 
grew in the midst of the Academia. Consult Suidas; voc 
Epimenides,t>.821. Laerl. lib. i. 109. Tzetzes Chil. Hist. 
v,23. 
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Willi aD fab holy angds, to cmapiele wkat 
W)^m m EdcB, and presde o^cr die 
■ntioB of adl tibings* HoMre, howefcr, k 
Aat pwticidar places^ in wbidi paxadise 
capeciall J memorialized, were comecled wi& 
tiibimab of justice* Tbia was remarkably the 
case in the instanrr of Hades, where the jndges 
were supposed to be three in nnmbar, and to 
decide ifMn the slate of disembodied qiirits : 



Qtonilor Minos vBaa maw^L Ifle 
CoBcilbtMqBe Tocst TilSMpe d trimmm, dfaoL* 

jEacns and Khadamanthns were the names 
of the other two who presided, accordii^ to the 
ideas of the heathen, OTer the destinies of the 
sonls of the dqiarted. Platof supposed that 



* JEMidn.4ai. WarUrton. Dir. Leg. roLLOwi. 
t Plato de Rep. lib. %. 377. Tbe plAwopker we 



horn oae Efw, aa AnacaiiBj w1m> was niaed fiwi the dead. 
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after the soul had separated from the body it 
passed mto a wonderful place where were two 
mighty chasms, both in earth and heayen. 
Between these the judges sat, who, after passing 
sentence upon the dead, commanded the just 
to ascend on the right hand into heayen, while 
the wicked went away, en the left, down to the 
place beneath; both having tablets with the 
records of their respective sentences, suspended 
either before or behind them. The same philo* 
sopher, in his epistles, writes, ** that eredence 
*^ must be always given to ancient and sacred 
** traditions, which declare that the soul is 
** immortal, that it has judges, and receives 
^' from them its last great sentence on separating 
" from the body." But we must iiow offer a 
very few additional observations on ariother, 
and the only remaining part of our subject. 

In the course of the present dissertation^ 
various vestiges of the Cherubim have inci- 
dentally fallen in the way of observation, wnich 
will therefore make it less necessary to enlaj^e 
upon them now. It is a fact too singular in ita 
very nature, and too general in its extent, that 
the connection which has been so frequently dis-^ 

See a curioas note in the Var. Edil. Snip. Sev. p. 210, as to 
whether this £ros might not have been the man who revived' 
on his body coming in contact with that of the prophet Eiisha. 
2 Kings xiii. 21. 
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eoreted betweeo OMiqioimd aDitnal vqireBeota- 
tktos, and maaom& of pandise^ ceidd luMre 
lu^ppened by diaiice. ThCTe mwrt have beeo 
aome primeral ezhibitioD of tfae kmd, wbenM 
jdl skmlar traditioiml symbols were defined. 
Moses, in the dnrd chapter of GenesiB, merely 
me&tions that die ''Lwd Godidaced ''oathe 
M^east of Eden" the Tabernacle or Shechindli of 
&e Charabim,* with the '^flaomg sword^" which 
most probsd^ was the sacred place, to whidi, 
the lakfafcd amongst the antediluTians resorted 
fer worship. In the subsequent scriptnres we 
are more folly informed as to what the Chera- 
bim were, and diat their figure was a compound 
one, consisting of the faces of a man and a lion 
viitedy with tbose also of an ox, and a 'flying 
eagle. They appear, moreover, to have been 
furnished widi wings, wl^le the appearance as of 
a man upon a throne was at times aeen above 
t&em, with a firmament and cloud .over his head* 
It has been demonstrated to the satisfaction of 
many amongst the learned, that those myste- 
rious beings dwelling on the east of paradise in 
their Shecfainah of glory, vfere in fact ^' similitudes 
** of the Great Ones," as their name i^ignifies, 
and represented a symbolic manifestation of the 
tjtiree persons of Jehovah in covenant with man. 



•» 1 • 



^ See Park. Heb. Lex« tog 113 sec* v. 
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to effect his redemption by the incarnation a!^ 
the Son of God. The heathens who had a 
traditional idea of the great promise promul- 
gated in paradise, would naturally preserve 
memorials, however .rude and corrupted, of 
such a symbolical representation of the deity, 
as that on the " east of Eden." Receiving their 
traditions, however, through the hands of Ham • 
and his posterity, the first postdiluvian idola- 
ters, they, of course, in their veneration for the 
Noetic family, who were the Baalim of anti- 
quity, wilfully forgot the original appropriation 
of these mysterious symbols, and worshipping 
at the same time ^^ the creature rather than the 
" Creator," adored compound animal figures as 
types of their diliivian ancestors, or often as 
gods themselves. Neither did they scruple, 
in the lapse of ages, to mingle together the 
several events, and then endeavoured, from a 
chaos of the whole, to form a regular system of 
fable. So far as one can penetrate the mist 
which hangs over mythology, it would appear 
that the very earliest idol of all, which was ever 
venerated in a visible shape, was a tree, as a 
base memorial of the symbol in the midst of 
the garden of Eden. In time this seems to 
have given place to a pillar, and when arts 
increased, the tali shapeless stone was made to 
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receive bands and feet, until at length a 
^ human fonn, in its most perfect symmetry and 
beauty, became the object of unworthy wor- 
ship.* Idolatry, however, once became syste^ 
matic, polytheism was qiAckly introduced, and 
deities were multiplied ; except perhaps amongst 
a few superior minds, who clung with pertinacity 
» to the natural idea of the unity of the godhead. 
Notwithstanding all this, traditions were remem- 
bered, and these gave the colouring to those 
overt acts of total apostacy from the true God, 
which were every day growing more universal. 
From the causes, therefore, before mentioned, 
various types came to receive religious worship, 
and principally those which consisted of animal 
figures, generally compounded, but sometimes 
otherwise. Thus, for example, the following 
legend is attributed to one of the most ancient 
of pagan deities: '^Taautus having formerly 



* Clem. Alexand. lib. i. p. 418. Porphyry de Abstin. 
lib. ii. 18. Themist. Orat xrr Pausan. ix. pp. 757 — 761. 
Tertullian ad Gent i. 12. Chrysostom. Orat xii. Apollo- 
nius Rhod. i. 1117. This last is a remarkable instance, as 
the tree worshipped (or at least the branch of it) was planted 
in a grove of ancient beeches. See further Suidas and He- 
sychiusy too. ^oava et ipavov, Bryant vol: i. pp. 336 — 339. 
Arch. Attic Rous. lib. ii. cap. 7. p. 53. Potter. Arch. Gr«c. 
vol. i. 189. Isaiah xL 20. Sulp. Sev. de Vit Mart cap* x. 
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** imitated or represented Uranus, also made 
** images of the gods Cronus and Dagon, and 
** formed the sacred characters of the other 
** elements. He contrived also for Cronus the 
^* ensign of his royal power, namely, four eyes 
" partly before and partly behind, two of them 
winking as in sleep ; and upon his shoulders 
four wings, two as flying, and two let down 
" to rest. The emblem was, that Cronus, wheu 
" he slept, was yet watching, and that waking, 
" he yet slept ; and so for his wings, that even 
** resting, he flew about, and flying, yet rested. 
" But the other gods had two wings each of 
^' them on their shoulders, to intimate that they 
\^ flew about with, or under Cronus. He also 
" had two wings on his head."* The reader 
will remember what has been axivanced at the 
commencement of this volume, respecting the 
tradition that the gods were winged; and it 
may be further remarked, that Orpheus, who 
was looked upon by many as the author of 
sacred rites and ceremonies, is said to have 
made one of his principles from the emblem of 
** a dragon, with the heads of an ox and a lion, 



* Sanchon. ap. Euseb. Prep. Evang. lib. i. 10, cited by 
the authors of the Ancient Universal History in their vol. i. 
p. 307. 
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aa4 in the midst the face, of a god,, with 
golden wings on his shoulders.''* Mont£siu- 
con givesi us two figures of Mithras, the god of 
the Persians, each of which has a human body, 
a lion's head^ with four wings on the shoulders,^ 
two extending towards heaven, and two let fall 
to the earth.^ On comparing these representa- 
tions with that in the prophet, the analos^y will 
appear striking; "Thus were their faces, and 
" their wings were stretched upward, two wings 
** of every one were joined one to another, and 
"two covered their bodies.''^ It has. already 
been hinted ^that the origin of temples them- 
selves may be. traced up to the cherubic taber- 
nacle, and some of the other insignia of para- 
dise: and hence it is that those in. Egypt, 
emphatically called the "land of Ham,". are 
discovered to hanre had a row of sphinges, or 
other compound and winged animal figures, 
extending to a great distance on each side of 



■ I .< 



*€iicl worth. Int. Syet vol. -K p. 298. 

ttMontfauc. Ant JEtxp. torn. ii. p. 369. The reader .will 
find a multitude of instances cited by Parkhurst in his Hebrew 
Lexicon, under the head ms; though avast number more 
might easily be added. The Editor of Calmet's Dictionary, 
Frag« cLii. Forbes in vol. i. p. 198, may be consulted with 
advantage. 

t Ezekiel i. 22— 26. 
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thepff eatraoces.* , The columns, also, at Thebes, 
were adorned with the repcesqnts^tioas of poly- 
modrphpus deities on their capitals ; and geae- 
rally, pierhaps, it|uay be remarked, jthat these 
sphinges, gryphins, cbimgeras, ainl many other 
idols of a similar nature^ exhibited.as they so 
often are on abraxasf aud ptbei: gems^ all . in 
some way or other h^d their source from 
those mysterious beings, whjich composed that 
grand primeval type, once manifested on "the 
" east of Eden" to th^ inhabitants of the ante* 
diluvian world. 

The heathens, moreover, not oi^y preserved 
many singular vestiges of the overshadowing 
cloudj and the symbolic fire, but even some- 
times imitated that appearance of the firmament 

^ This appears to hvave been parjtieularly the case on that 
side fronting the east. 

t See the fifth class of these curious gems in Montfaucon. 
Ant. Exp. p. 358 ; some of them are inscribed wfth the sacred 
n^mes Jao, Eloai, Sabdotk, and Adonai, from which circum- 
stance, many writers of note h^ve attributed their erigiB to 
soipe early heretics called BasUidjans^ ]L9iixiner» hQW0Vfir, 
has shewn that their source is to be looked for in Egypt, i^nd 
some traditions of the titles of the true God, which the 
priests had retained from very early antiquity. 

I In addition to yrhaJ^ h^ already beepi offered, see the 
instance^ cited by Parjdiiirst, pf heatfien deities conneptod 
with *< a cloud," in his Heb. Lex. y^m;. \X9, p, 514. 
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over the Cherabim, as described in Exodus and 
Ezekiel, particolarly the latter : *^ And the 
** likeness of the firmament upon the heads of 
** the living creature was as the colour of the 
*' terrible chrystal stretched forth over their 
** heads above : and .above the firmament that 
*^ was over their heads, was the likeness of a 
** throne, as the appearance of a sapphire stone, 
** and upon the likeness of the throne was the 
** appearance of a man above, upon it." Phi- 
lostratus^ observes that there was in the royal 
palace in Babylon, a roam vaulted like a heaven^ 
and adorned with sapphires of the colour of 
heaven, with the images of the gods placed 
aloft, and appearing as it were in the air. The 
king was wont to give judgment there, and 
there were four golden lynxes or charms hang- 
ing down from the roof prepared by the magi- 
cians, and called Oeioy rxwrrai " the tongues or 
" oracles of the gods." We know that in the 
tabernacle of Moses in the wilderness, and- 
afterwards in the temple of Solomon at Jeru- 
salem, the oracle was overshadowed by the 
wings of the Cherubim, to which there may 



•Hilost. de Vit. ApoU. ti. 2.247. viii. 14. p. 349, et 
Annot Olear. Edit 1709. Pausan. de Phoc. cap. 6. Schol. 
in Pind. Nem. i?. yen 66. 
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possibly be some allusion derived from tradi 
tion^ in the four lynx^ here Ujc^ntioned.* 

The Cherubim were altogethek a mysterious 
** similitude of the Great Ones,** ^ho them- 
selves were none other 'than those, vho, are 
elsewhere called in sacred scripture the £lohim 
or Aleim, and Jehovah. Of these titles, pecu- 
liar to the Supreme Being, and particularly of 
the latter of them, some traces are discoverable 
in mythology. The Carthaginians, for exam- 
ple, gave to their greatest deities of all, the;iame 
of the Alonim, while the Phoenicians and Syrians 

* The lynx was a bird made frequent use of by the heathen 
in their incantations. The tongue is sometimes said to have 
been the part most valued. Syuesius de Insom. p. 134. 
Nicephorus in Schol. Obser. 360. Stanleius. Philbs. 1» 2, 3. 
Chald. Orac. t. 115. The figures alluded to in the repre- 
sentation of Fhilostratus were perhaps suspended, with their, 
wings outstretched, and havering. Isaac, in Lycoph. Cas- 
sand. 310. Suidas. Find. Pyth. iv. 380. Theocrit. Idyl, 
iu 17. Nat. Com. viii. 18. Tzetzes mentions that when an 
oracle of this sort was consulted, the lynx was turned round 
and round upon a magical wheel; which symbol was also 
introduced into the sacred dance of Cybele. Apoll. Rhod. i. 
1139. The lynxes in the temple at Delphi were golden ones, 
ai|d thought by some to have been the same representation as 
the Sirens, which were compound figures. The Egyptian 
Seraphis is sometimes represented with these mystic images 
hovering, or suspended around him. Kircher. CEdip. Egpyt. 
torn, iii p* 479. 
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most remarkable mention i» made of the god 
Jevo, and his priest Jerombaal, who was evi- 
dently Gideon, the Jtidge of Israel, styled in 
holy writ, from his contention with the idol- 
atrous worshippers of Bpal, Jerubhaal. Ir6- 
nseus, Theodoret, Clemens of Alexandria; Ense- 
biils, and Epiphanius have proved that the Jevo 
of Sanchoniathon was none other than Jehovah; 
and that the four letters which compose this 
awful name in the Hebrew, were written in 
Greek, Jaou, or J^u, or Jao. Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, after enumerating several legislators who 
claimed for their laws the sanction of different 
deities, concludes by mentioning the name of 
Moses, who, he says, prescribed his ordinances 
to the Jews, under the authority of tbe god 
Jao.* The oracle of Apollo Clarius, at one 
time the most famous in the world, according 
to Macrobius, once uttered the following : 

^pa^ekf Tov TcavTwv viraroy Qeov tnntv lAO.f 

" I declare that the supreme God of all is 
"Jah or Jehovah!" Nearly allied to these 
traditions is the title Juve or Jove, by which 
the Etruscans, who were descended from .the 
Felasgi, Phoenicians, and Lydians, addressed 

^ Diod. SiCk lib« i. cap. 7. 
t Macrob Skturn^i. 18. p. 246; 
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Qiriy a corraptioii of Jao-pater. 
aba afbiDS tint die most 
for Jupiter was Jofis* or Jove. Now die 
Phtrmnam U antiwe i iMl to die Hefarew O, and 
dierefore it seens pretty dear that Jure, or 
Jore, and Jeborah were origiBsIIy one and die 
same title, iuwiA^iag in dieir significatioB die 
attrifairte oC ddty, wtudi is seiS-eiagi^ 
VaiTO, cited by St Ai^ustine, saySy 
'* Demn Jadseonnn esse Jorem, the god of die 
''Jews was JoTe;" certainly riiewiog' that it 
was merely a cormptioo of, and a traditioa 
derived firom the sacred name Jehovah. Seneca 
assures as that this Jure or Jove vras the caoae 
of causes, the great governor and director of 
the world, and the fHinciple of life and motion. 
Accordii^ to Plato, the Greek name Zens 
imported, {nroperly speaking, the same that 
Jehovah does ; that is, ^ the Being of beings, 
*' the sonrce of all existence.'' And in another 
place, this great philosopherf asks Tc to on 



* 3am is «sed by £on» as die MNBuuUiTe one. MontlSMC. 
Ant Exp. Ion. Lp. 94, plate 9. Parkhorst Aal. GelL t.12. 

t Plato in TiflUBO. Jastia Martyr, Cohort ad Grve. pp. 19, 
20, IS. See also the treatise paasiag aader tbe aaae of tliis 
great ladier de «ioiiai1diia I>ei, passim. Plat Isb ei Osir 
p. d&2. Easeb. Prep. Eraag. xL cap. iL Bryaafc cm Ike 
Plagues of Egypt, p. 198. Wekemtam Ddpk PhflBB.z. ISSL 
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fAty aui; yiytvir ^ qvk ixor, "explain tO mC that 

" deity On, which ever w, and never knew 
" beginning nor production." The title On/is 

• • • 

here equivalent to the Hebrew n» Jah, / am ; 
He who isy simply, ab^olutely^ and, indepen- 
dently — the self-existent Being — the o ON! 
Hence, from Jah, the original name of the true 
God, the ancient Greeks had their ii?, ii?; and 
the Latins their Jo, Jo, in their frantic invoca- 
tions of their gods. And hence, probably, 
those remarkable characters il (written after 
the oriental manner, from right to left) after- 
wards EI, were derived, which were inscribed 
over the door of Apollo's temple at Delphi; 
while by the deity On, into whose nature the 
Grecian sage was enquiring, was also denoted 
none other than the living God ; nor is it likely 
that Plato could have boiTowed this lattec 
term from Moses, for the scriptures were not 
translated into Greek, until long after hiSs death. 
He had, however, resided three years in Egypt, 
and procured his knowledge of the name of 
God from the same fountain whence the authors 
of the! septuagint afterwards borrowed ; namely, 
from the priests of the country, who had pre- 
served the tradition and knew the import of 
the sacred title, although, as idolaters, they had 
abused it, conferring it upon their idol the sun, 



or his enMem. It is £ur, therefore, to conceiTe, 
upoo all the aathoiities adduced, that dtose 
names of the Ahmgfaty Being by which He has 
been pleased to manifisst Himself to man, were 
not unknown to the heathen. 

One instance more on this head shall suffice. 
The Chroniccm Paschale has [vesenred the 
re^KMise said to haye been giren by a rery 
ancient oracle to Thnlis, one of the eariiest 
kii^ of Egypt, as follows, when he was 
asking, who that Being was, that ruled all 
things? 

Bp^ra e£02, /ieimgm AOFOZ, nu IINEYMA #vr 



Nor need we wonder at this attestation to 
the great truth of a divine trinity from a pagan 
oracle, when ire remember that among the 
islands of the Pacific Ocean, a similar tradition- 
ary id(^ was handed down from gmeration to 
generation. In Otaheite, '^ the general name 
** for deity in all its manifestations, is Eatooa. 
*^ Three are held supreme, standing in a height 

of celestial dignity to which none others can 

approach; and what is more 



$4 



^ Cited bj Faber io Uor. Moc. hi AnaotToL L p. 337. 
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''is, that their names are personal appel- 
'' lations : 

r * 

1. Tane te Medooa, The Father. 

2. Oromattow Tooa tee te Myde, God in the Son. 

3. Tarroa Mannoo te Hooa» 7^ Bird the Spirit.'^ 

Such is a very imperfect sketch of the testi- 
mony of tradition, to the truth and authenticity 
of the account given by Moses, of paradise, and 
the Fall of Man. It might seem presumptuous, 
perhaps, to affirm how far the Gentiles may be 
considered as accountable for that degrading 
use they tnade of this mass of evidence in their 
possession. We have the authority of an 
apostle, with regard to their being " left without 
" excuse" as to the invisible things of God, 
which, "from the^ creation of the world, are 
" clearly seen, being understood by the things 
" that are made, even his eternal power and god- 
" head." Yet the light which shohe upon them 
from natural theology, as well as the important 
truths which had been handed down to them 
by tradition, appear to have been almost wholly 
neglected: for, "when they knew God, they 
" glorified him not as God, neither were thank- 

t Wil^OD's Miss. Voy. cited by Faber. ut supra. 



^trnz btf 



** kmaz thifiiri^eai » be wise they 
*^feob; and cbaa^^ de sSorr ^olT Ae 
''-niftfiiie GmI Bifi» sl hnase HBuie kke to 
** c wrupciL b man, and t& Eordsv and ijvr-JiKffeHi 
**lKa9Cs. aod erwepaas ^an&J* Tbe pUaao- 
pher ia Egypt. cGmpaaed wick tfce rest ei Ae 
world, one usuina alonfr excepted.; n^te be 
estlkd, ia !K>€Be pespects, abnoA aa iBfiifilili fd 
Biaa. He poa ac gft c d tradcCBHifi^ a» we fcave 
sees, which pointied, howercr ofaarareiT^ to tfae 
Ifftding fesLmres ot' re^elatuxi:* naiiKiT^ Ae 
tctal apo($tar J olf man m>m his maker^ and »§ a 
coQseqcbezhce, the neceastj ot' recoociiKatioQ 
betwesi earth and hcarea br a TKarioiB atooe- 
menu He wa^ aware^ moreoTer. that the «eiA 
eiiste&t God was Lefere all worlds* and that 
"- in Him we live, and mover and hare oor 
^'beiD^r He knew that the fast ixaiiie of 



* JasCf n Mamr cawyhii diat m kis ia; the reai&i^ of 

■atere, wa^ UMMol «■ paia olf <ieaC& ; a 

jdEnas, orr^atia^ fros ^eanaiacil 

the dfect <>f tratky evca ■Jfulj rercaM aa il wai^ii 

9m^!ar docoaKaU. ApoL pro Chrut. iL pL 81. 
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nature was ,tbe work of His almighty hand, 
that from darkness light was origijially pro* 
dqced,* and tha,t by the power pf. divine .agency 
the whole universe was pervaded with motion 
and vitality. He was not entirely ignorant 
even of* those sacred and incommunicable 
names appropriated to the all-glorious Creator ; 
yet he was contented to serve the creature : 
be bowed his knee to the Baalim, who were 
none other than the monuments of the mercy 
and justice of the true God : he lifted up his 
eyes indeed towards heaven, but it was only to 
adore the luminary of day as an emblem of 
idolsy or pay homage to the moon's pale presr 
cent, which, typical as it was merely of the 
instrument of a world's preservation, was yet 
deemed by him a more exalted object than the 
invisible and holy One, who, with a word, had 
summoned the universe into existence ! 

Thus, then, does it appear, that knowledge. 
in the head, without a manifestation which 
touches and changes the heart, profiteth nothing^: 
**, The wisdom of the world is foolishness with 

J 1 , , . * 

^VGpd;" and even St. Paul had well nigh 
addressed his Athenian audience in vain. We 



^ Oqphic. Hymn. Gesner. p. 377^ Cudworth Int. Sys. ]\}k 
i. cap. 4. p. 414. Bryant on the Plagues of Egypt p» l5fL 
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